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DO NOT BE DOUBTFUL. 
Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good 
we oft might win by fearing to attempt.—Shakes- 


peare. 











National Association Principles. 

The declaration of principles adopted by the board of 
directors of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion which appears in this issue, and which will be submitted 
to the January 13, 14 and 15 convention, deserves the careful 
consideration of all men in the industry. Being made public 
four weeks in advance of the convention, these principles 
may be discussed fully before action is taken on their ac- 
ceptance. Also, comparison can be made with the platform 
announced by the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, which meets in Chicago January 6, 7, and 8. 

As pointed out before, there should be little room for 
differences between these two organizations. They pro- 
fess to have a common end in view. Both associations are 


led by men who have large investments in the Independent 


Common sense, therefore, would seem to argue strongly 
for a union of the two organizations, the better to work 
out their mutual salvation. 

The tentative platform of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, to be found on a subsequent page, de- 
clares for the right of locally owned telephone systems to 
adequate long distance connections. That, all will agree, 
will go far toward placing the Independent industry on a 
more substantial basis. Recognition of the principle that 
the telephone is a local issue and that the public can be 
best served by a locally owned company, cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

Telephone problems are complicated but they are work- 
ing toward a solution. The enactment of laws that will 
throw a searchlight in the path which all may travel, will 


greatly assist in disentangling the muddle. It seems to be 


up to everybody connected with the telephone business to 
co-operate in working out a plan under which all may live 


and prosper. 





Reaping the Whirlwind. 

The decline in the stock of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on the New York exchange in recent weeks has been 
so marked that financiers’ attention has been concentrated on 
the Bell corporation, and many interesting explanations are 
presented as the cause of the slump. Here, for instance, is 
what the Chicago Tribune says in its financial column under 


date of December 16: 


American Telephone & Telegraph stock dropped to 110 yes- 
terday on a large volume of selling orders and in the face of 
the present dividend rate of 8 per cent. Apparently investors 
in the shares take anything but a hopeful view of the outlook, 
and the stock is held all over the country. It may be worthy 
of note that, combined with the country-wide operations of the 
concern, is the fact that in almost every state the company is 
engaged in some sort of litigation with the authorities. This 
has followed the policy of absorbing competitors in an effort 
to have a unified concern that would command as broad a field 
as the United States Steel Corporation. 

The company’s stock capital of $334,806,375 and bonds of 
$160,000,000 indicate the path of expansion which the company 
has pursued. But unlike the Steel Corporation it has not the 
basis of unification and freedom from state enactments. The 
Steel Corporation absorbed many concerns, but they were pri- 
vate companies, whereas the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. purchases franchise corporations and therein is the element 
of instability. It is peculiarly a corporation dependent upon a 
master mind for its conduct. The Steel Corporation is now 
an operating proposition, while the American Telephone is and 
must continue largely to be a constructive one. 

Now that the stock has begun to fall, it may be expected that 
in communities throughout the country where the shares are 
held and where antagonism has developed, there will follow 
uncertainty and further selling of holdings. The company can- 
not be welded into a cohesive whole like the Steel Corporation 
and its vulnerability is becoming apparent. 


So far as Independent telephone interests are concerned, they 
can see plainly that the Bell combination is simply reaping the 


whirlwind. Its grab-all policy of other years, its selfish plan 
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to monopolize the telephone business with little or no regard 
for others, made it certain that there would be a reckoning in 
the future. Had the Bell kept step with the progressive ideas 
of the American people several years ago, it would be in a 
better position today, and would have found it easier to con- 
form to the inevitable than now seems likely. 

That “inevitable” is simply this: The Bell must play fair 
with all in the matter of long distance connections. Every 
locally owned telephone system is entitled to adequate long dis- 
tance service without discrimination and upon equal terms. It 
does not require much foresight to see that if this is not forth- 
coming, there will be government operation of such lines. 

Another thing the Bell should do—and probably will have 
to do in the natural course of events—is to separate itself 
from the Western Electric Co. By such segregation, the A. 
T. & T. Co. would lighten its own burden of sins against eco- 
nomic conditions, and place the Western Electric Co. on a clean 
competitive basis, where it belongs. 

The day is past in the United States when big combinations 
of capital can run rough-shod over everybody and escape un- 
Too much 


scathed. There is danger in becoming too big. 


particularly 





fat is as unhealthful in finance as in physique 
when there is an abnormal amount of water in the surplus. 
As a matter of fact, the telephone is bigger than any fac- 
tor connected with its exploitation, and it is bound eventually 
to secure its rights. It has a duty to the public, and the public— 
as personified at Washington—seems determined to have that 
duty performed, regardless of monopolistic plans formed by 
those who have sought to enslave the telephone and make 
this great invention its peculiar serf. The telephone belongs 
to the people, and no set of men should have exclusive control 


of its usefulness. 





Shortage of Telephone and Telegraph Men in Australia. 

A recent communication from one of TELEPHONY’s sub- 
scribers in the government telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice in Melbourne, Australia, enclosing a newspaper clip- 
men in 


ping, tells of the lack of experienced telephone 


the government service. The work of telephone extensions, 
according to “The Age,” a Melbourne newspaper, has been 
Mel- 


bourne and Sidney, through the shortage of skilled men. 


seriously retarded in the larger cities, particularly 


Persons wishing to become telephone subscribers are com- 
pelled to wait a couple of months before they can be con- 
nected with an exchange. Complaints in this regard are 
made frequently, but authorities explain that the delays are 
due to pressure of work and the inadequacy of the mechan- 
ical staff. 

The government officials have recently seriously consid- 
ered importing men from Great Britain to relieve the situa- 
tion. The postmaster general had concurred in this plan, 
but subsequently it was decided to make another effort to 
secure men locally. Applications were recently invited in 
the principal cities and all the states of Australia, but less 
than 100 men responded. The majority of these, it is said, 
were totally unfit to undertake the work. 

“If the present examinations fail to produce a fair num- 
ber of competent men—the official view is that they will 


not—the government will be approached again and asked 
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to sanction the importation of at least a dozen skilled me. 


chanics,” says “The Age.” TELEPHONY’s correspondent 
’ 
J. B. Doody, of the electrical engineering branch of the 


Melbourne post office, states, unofficially, that should any 
experienced young men care to take the trip over to Aus. 
tralia, there is employment waiting for them, either Der- 
manent or temporary. If of the right kind, Mr. Doody 
would be willing to forward any inquiries received to the 
telephone electrical engineer of the Commonwealth Pyb- 


lic Service Commissioners. 





Praise for Telephone Operators. 

Seldom is there delight undiluted, or joy without alloy, 
For instance; Ed. Howe, the well-known Kansas editor, 
says in his charming, old-fashioned way, “of all the peo- 
ple I know anything about, telephone girls are the most 
polite and patient, although treated more impatiently and 
unjustly than any other class.” 

Now, there is a tribute from a thoughtful, observant man 
whose opinion is worth something, and telephone managers 
will feel a glow of appreciation as they read the above 
lines. “There,” they will say, “is a man who has a proper 
conception of things.” So far so good, but Editor Howe 


has another word to say. 


“T recommend,” he adds, “that young men marry tele- 
phone girls.” It is right here the exchange managers 


realize that nothing is perfect, and that Ed. Howe’s reason- 
ing goes a little too far. The telephone manager likes to 
have his “Hello girls” praised, but the chances are he would 
be inclined to take a club to the man who tries to marry 
them off, for everybody who has run an exchange of any 
size knows how it interrupts the system to have the operat- 
ing force depleted by matrimony. 

We think it was a Kansas exchange manager who even 
considered the feasibility of keeping a bull dog and a 
loaded shot gun handy, to warn off the wife-seeking swains 
who had nearly driven him crazy by capturing in wedlock 
all the good-looking girls as fast as he could hire them. 

Too much cannot be said about the sterling qualities of 
efficient telephone operators, but for the sake of the ex- 
change manager, let us go slow in urging men to marry 


them. Goodness knows they are in demand enough as it is. 





The Toll Operator Who Thinks. 
The effectiveness of long distance service is, to a great 
extent, in the hands of the toll operator, in that the com- 
pletion of many calls rests entirely upon the efforts she 


makes to locate parties with whom communication is de- 


sired. If in every case she would use her head for the 
purpose of thinking, she could complete many calls to 


the great joy of the long distance users. In that degree 
to which the toll operator uses her head to increase the 
number of completed connections, the public will undoubt- 
edly prove duly appreciative. 

Long distance operators do use a great deal of mighty 
good common sense in their work and in active service 
will be found many operators of the type that Mary Hogan 
represents, the story of whose Christmas is told so intef- 


estingly by George L. Willman on other pages. 























Principles Advocated by National Association Directors 


Directors of National Independent Telephone Association at Meeting Held December 15 in Chicago, Draw up 
Tentative Declaration of Principles to be Presented to National Convention Next 


Month for Adoption by That Body 


One of the most enthusiastic meetings the directors of 
the National Independent Telephone Association have ever held, 
took place at the offices of the association, 1404 McCormick 
Building, in Chicago last Monday, December 15. The direc- 
tors present at the meeting were: Manford Savage, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; F. B. MacKinnon, Topeka, Kans.; L. D. Kellogg, 
Chicago; N. G. Hunter, Wabash, Ind.; W. J. Thomas, Shelby- 
ville, Ky.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; C. E. Tarte, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; H. B. McMeal, Chicago; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and H. C. Todd, Maryville, Mo. 

The meeting was called to order by President Manford 
Savage and after the reading and approval of the minutes of 
the last meeting, the president referred to the contents of nu- 
merous letters from different parts of the country from oper- 
ating telephone men, manufacturers and public utilities bodies, 
commending the bulletins sent out by the association. 

Mr. Savage then made a report of his visit to Washington 
to see the Interstate Commerce Commission and tender the 
services of the association in any manner desired by that 
body. He ascertained that no public hearings had been fixed and 
that when they were determined upon, the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association would have ample notice. The sec- 
retary of the commission arranged for a conference between 
Mr. Savage and the official having direct charge of the tele- 
phone investigation. At this conference, this official stated that 
the commission had not forgotten the material assistance rend- 
ered it by the National Independent Telephone Association in 
the matter of the accounting system adopted by the commis- 
sion; that the National association was one of the first organ- 
izations on their list to be called upon by the investigators and 
their attorney when they had reached that stage of the inves- 
tigation. 

The directors then took up the question of the advisability of 
formulating a declaration of principles embodying the views 
of the board of directors, which should be published and re- 


ferred to the coming convention for action by the association. 
This discussion was most interesting and valuable. It in- 
volved, not only a frank discussion of a proposed policy to be 
adopted by the association, but revealed actual conditions ex- 
isting in the localities from which the individual directors 
came and which collectively covered so large a portion of the 
country as to be truly representative of general conditions. 

It was the consensus of opinion that while the stocks and 
bonds of Independent telephone companies shared the general 
decline of securities all over the country, the future for in- 
dependently owned and managed companies, if conservatively 
managed, was never brighter, notwithstanding the fact that 
present uncertainty as to many vital matters affecting the busi- 
ness, was halting development and preventing progress. 

After a full discussion lasting most of the day, a tentative 
declaration of principles outlining the position of the National 
association on the various phases of telephone questions now 
before the public and telephone companies was presented by 
Mr. Savage. The directors, after a full discussion and amend- 
ment, adopted the resolutions as given elsewhere on this page. 

A report signed by Messrs. Manford Savage, C. Y. McVey, 
L. D. Kellogg, H. D. Critchfield and H. B. McMeal, the com- 
mittee authorized by the directors at their last meeting, to call 
the next convention, wherein the committee reported they had 
called the convention to meet at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
on January 13, 14 and 15, 1914, was read and approved. 

Manford Savage, F. B. MacKinnon and L. D. Kellogg were 
appointed as a committee to have complete charge of all ar- 
rangements connected with the convention. 

The entire meeting was characterized by a spirit of the ut- 
most friendliness towards all having for their purpose plans 
to benefit in any way the Independent telephone cause, and a 
sincere desire on the part of the directors to assist in placing 
the business of furnishing telephone service on a profitable 
and enduring basis. 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Resolved, That the furnishing of telephone service is a business proposition in which the interests of 
the user and the company furnishing the service are interdependent. 


Telephone service is furnished under 











different conditions in different parts of the country and, to meet these ever-varying conditions, we favor 
locally owned, Independent telephone systems, reserving to the people in any locality, with the consent of the 
regulatory body having control, the right to determine for themselves what kind of telephone service 
they shall have and by whom it shall be given. 

We favor the enactment of such laws as will secure to every local telephone system, adequate long dis- 
tance service, without discrimination and upon equal terms with every other such system, from all companies 
furnishing long distance service; and, in the event that this is not accomplished, then we favor government 
operation of interstate long distance lines. 

Believing that there is at this time an overlapping of jurisdiction and a duplication of control by state com- 
missions and the Interstate Commerce Commission, which produces unnecessary expense and uncertainty that 
should be eliminated, we favor an act by Congress providing that the control and regulation of exchange busi- 
ness and purely local or intrastate toll business, should be left entirely to the states. 

We favor the enactment of such laws as may be necessary to prohibit any corporation, partnership or indi- 
vidual furnishing telephone service, from engaging in the manufacture or sale of apparatus, material or sup- 
plies. 

To restore confidence, protect property and security of investment, and to avoid the uncertainty and doubt 
heretofore and now existing and which are at present retarding development and business progress, we favor 
the amendment of existing laws, or the enactment of new laws, which shall so clearly define what is lawful 
business and what is unlawfui business that no confusion can possibly arise. We believe such laws should pro- 
vide penalties sufficiently severe to prevent violation in the first instance. 
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PIC PAPA DARA TIA ANS DGS 
The Man Who Sneered at Santa Claus 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


‘ You're the man who drove the fairies out of their dells; the gnomes hide as you 
enter the woods; the squirrels won't talk to you; you don’t understand what the wind 
says at night; and you can’t even see the face of the man in the moon. 

You weren't content to have the butterflies flutter past in the sunlight; you caught 
them, to feel the spangles on their wings, and the moment you touched the gauze, all 
the purple and gold rubbed off and they died at your hands. You set a snare for the 
rainbow, and after you'd trapped it in your prism, it stopped being a rainbow and just 
turned into a haze of colored lights. 

Oh! The fortunes and fortunes you've lost! All your dreams! All your faiths! 
You've sold all your birthrights, and now you're alone, and miles and miles and miles 
from home! You set forth in the wrong direction through the Gate of Years—down 
the Path of Tears. Why! Already there’s gray in your hair; so how can you know 
about Santa Claus? 

You went hunting for him—just as you searched for pixies and elves—and of 
course you couldn't find him because Doubt blurred your eyes. Your name is on his 
blacklist. He never stops at your chimney. At which you probably shrug your shoul- 
ders, and sniff, and sneer, and want us to think that he doesn’t exist. But— 

Way down in your heart—in a little lonesome corner which belonged to a for- 
lorn boy who got lost inside of you—you KNOW that Christmas is real, that there 
IS a Santa Claus, and that he rides over all the world in a single night; in a wonderful 
sleigh that simply can’t be emptied, no matter how many guns and drums, and horses 
and dolls, and blocks and books he takes from it. 

He always brought the very things for which you wrote, too. Mother helped you 
with the letter—you and she composed it. She guided your hand, and even suggested 
what to ask for, but you sealed the envelope all by yourself, and mother took it out with 
her the next morning, because she knew the exact box from which he received his mail. 

Where are your sneers now? You know you'd give half the world to go back 
tonight and crawl upstairs to the bedroom under the eaves and wish things again; half 
the world to sleep ‘“‘at home’’ one more Christmas Eve! 

No boy ever truly slept on the Eve. But you pretended to, with all your might 
and main. And when mother and father tiptoed into the room and stood beside the 
cot, you peeped through one half-opened lid and wondered why he kissed her. And 
once a moonbeam slipped in and fell on her face and you saw tears in her lashes. 

It seemed like a whole year of nights before you heard the sleigh bells. My! You 
lay still and squeezed your eyes shut and you gave a snorty snore, for fear that Santa 
Claus might come upstairs and catch you waiting. And you didn’t move again until you 
heard father lock his door, then you creptdownstairs. The parlor was dark; the stove 
was red-hot and its glow showed the ghostly row of stockings on the mantel. 

And over in the corner stood the tree! You never did figure out how he got down 
the chimney without smudging the angel with soot. The angel stood at the very top, 
and she had silver wings that glistened like snow, and all over the branches were gold- 
en whirlimajigs and glass balls, and red-striped peppermint canes, and cornucopias with 
pictures pasted on them, and festoons of popcorn, and chains of red and blue and green 
and yellow and white paper. 

s The toys were spread around the floor. Your gun with the bayonet was resting 
against a “‘real-skin’’ horse, and on the other side was a soldier set mounted on a big 
red card with gold edges. Sister's doll, which could open and shut its eyes, was resting, 
‘as comfortably as you please, in a blue rocking chair that was meant to be used. 

Besides all these gorgeous gifts from Santa Claus, were the two handkerchiefs for 
mother, and the carpet slippers for father, and the “Sanford and Merton” that Aunt 
Theresa sent you, and the drum from Uncle George—they don’t make drums like that 
nowadays; the new ones haven't anything like the right sound. You couldn't wait until 
you had slipped the tape around your neck and pulled the sticks from the sides—and 
then—*‘Run-a- dub- dub. . : 

Why! It isn’t the drum at all. It’s the steam radiator sounding ““Taps!"’ calling 
you to come back—back over the Road of Years—back to NOW. But you're lonely 
and wistful and you want to stay and hear the sleigh bells ring—you want one more 
real Christmas. 

The things you can buy in the shop areall wrong. You can't get any fun out of 
them. Christmas gifts don’t count if they aren't brought down the chimney. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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Government Ownership Urged by Postmaster General 


Postal Service Now Self-Supporting, Says Postmaster General Burleson in Annual Report to Congress, and 
Government has Demonstrated Its Capacity to Conduct Public Utilities— Department 
Should Now Take Over Telegraph and Possibly Telephone Lines 


A sweeping declaration in favor of the principle of gov- 
ernment ownership of telephone and telegraph lines and an 
assertion that the postal service is now self-supporting for 
the first time since 1883, were features of the annual report 
of Postmaster General Burleson, transmitted to congress 
on December 17, after conferences on the subject between 
the Postmaster General and President Wilson. 

Concerning the acquisition of telephone and telegraph 
lines, the postmaster general says that the government has 
demonstrated its capacity to conduct public utilities, and 
from his present information he is inclined clearly to the 
taking over by the postoffice department of the telegraph 
lines and possibly also of the telephone lines. 


PosTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT. 


In regard to taking over the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, Mr. Burleson says, in part: 


A study of the constitutional purposes of the postal 
establishment leads to the conviction that the postoffice 
department should have control over all means of the com- 
munication of intelligence. The first telegraph line in this 
country was maintained and operated as part of the postal 
service and it is to be regretted that congress saw fit to 
relinquish this facility to private enterprise. The monopo- 
listic nature of the telegraph business makes it of vital im- 
portance to the pepole that it be conducted by unselfish 
interests, and this can be accomplished only through gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The act of July 24, 1866, providing for the government 
acquisition of the telegraph lines upon payment of an ap- 
praised valuation, and the act of 1902, directing the post- 
master general to report to congress the probable cost 
of connecting a telegraph and telephone system with the 
postal service by some feasible plan, are evidences of the 
policy of the government ultimately to acquire and oper- 
ate these electrical means of communication as postal 
facilities, as is done by all the principal nations, the United 
States alone excepted. 

The successful operation of the parcel post has demon- 
strated the capacity of the government to conduct the pub- 
lic utilities which fall properly within the postal provision 
of the constitution. 

Every argument in favor of the government ownership 
of telegraph lines may be advanced with equal logic and 
force in favor of the government ownership of telephone 
lines. It has been competently decided that a telephone 
message and a telegram are the same within the mean- 
ing of the laws governing the telegraph service, and there- 
fore it is believed that the statute enabling the govern- 
ment to acquire, upon payment of an appraised valuation, 
the telegraph lines of the country, will enable government 
to acquire the telephonic network of the country. 

In June last a committee was appointed to make an in- 
vestigation of this subject, to determine the preliminary 
steps necessary for the government to take toward the 
acquisition of the telegraph lines of the country in accord- 
ance with section 5267 of the revised statutes. This com- 
mittee is now engaged in preparing its preliminary report, 
and if the findings justify such action, proper recommenda- 
tion will be made by the department at a later date. 


states that Postmaster General 
Burleson is supervising the draft of legislation for the 
taking over by the government of telephone systems 
throughout the country as an adjunct to the postal service. 
It is estimated that the acquisition of the telephone lines 
of the country will cost $900,000,000. Purchase money is to 
be raised through a bond issue charged against the postal 
service of the government. 


A Washington report 
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Rates for use of the telephone and telegraph service of- 
fered by the government are to be based on actual cost 
of the service, to which would be added the interest charge 
on the bond issue and provision for the sinking fund for 
retirement of the government loan on maturity. 


CoMMENT BY THEODORE N. VAIL. 


When interviewed by long distance telephone from New 
York at his home at Lyndonville, Vt., regarding the 
postmaster general’s report, Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., said: 


I hardly think it is necessary to discuss the matter. If 
the government wants to take over the telephone and tele- 
graph lines, it will do so. It’s a long step, however, be- 
tween appraisement of the properties and taking them 
over. That will require a great deal of discussion and con- 
sideration and a great appropriation. 

No, I am not in favor of government ownership. My 
experience has been that it is not as satisfactory as private 
ownership. Public ownership in other countries has not 
been satisfactory. 





- Moon-Burleson Bill for Government Ownership. 

Congressman Moon of Tennessee, chairman of the commit- 
tee of the house on postoffices and post roads, backed by Post- 
master General Burleson, is preparing a bill to be introduced 
in congress providing for the government ownership of long 
distance telephone lines. 

This is the plan to be followed, it is said, by the government 
in taking over telephone and telegraph lines. It has been de- 
cided not to undertake the ownership of telegraph lines out- 
right. The plan will be to take over the long distance telephone 
lines first. The wires and cables thus acquired can be used 
both for-long distance telephone purposes and for telegraphing. 
The government would use the telephone and telegraph system 
to supplement the postal service. 

Mr. Burleson is eager to get the system initiated. David J. 
Lewis of Maryland has been at work for several weeks gather- 
ing data on the subject of government ownership of telephone 
and telegraph lines. 





New Rural Systems at York, Pa. 

Fifteen new rural telephone lines have recently been 
organized and have been linked with, or are about to be con- 
nected with, the York Telephone & Telegraph Co., of York. 
Pa. The company is also building a new rural line from East 
Berlin to Bermudian and will install an exchange at East 
Berlin. 





Central District Votes $25,000,000 Bonds. 

At a recent meeting at Pittsburgh of the stockholders of 
the Central District Telephone Co., it was voted to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company from $15,000,000 
to $25,000,000. It was also voted to issue $25,000,000 of 
bonds, the funds resulting from the sale of the bonds to be 
used for additions and extensions in the Pittsburgh section. 





Objects to Tax on Bad Debts. 

The People’s Telephone Co., of Chatfield, Minn., in objecting 
to the payment of a claim by the state for gross earnings taxes 
amounting to $574, contends that earnings are not earned until 
the money is collected, and declares that the money, though due, 
has not been received. 





Mary Hogan’s Christmas—Events That Brought it About 


A Story of the Efforts of a Toll Operator to Locate a Party Called on Long Distance—How He was Traced 






and Finally Found in a Large City—Unexpected Results of the 
Completed Toll Call 


By George Laurence Willman 


“Mary! For Heaven’s take this woman and try to find 
out what she wants.” 

Mary Hogan was the supervisor at the recording board 
in one of the largest long distance operating rooms in the 
State. 

“Yes, party. Who is it you want to get?” asked Mary, 
coming in on the line. 

“Central, I want to talk to my son, George Smith, in 
Chicago.” 

“What’s your name, please?” 

“Mrs. Charles M. Smith.” 

“What is your telephone number?” 

“IT don’t know—this is the St. Charles Hotel. 

“Yes, St. Charles Hotel, Main 5,660.” 

“What is the number of Mr. Smith’s telephone?” 

“Harrison 2951—but he isn’t there today.” 

“He isn’t there!” 

“No; that’s what Central just said.” 

“Where will we find him, then?” 

“That’s it; I don’t know.” 

“Well! How do you expect us to get him, Mrs. Smith, 
if you can’t tell us where we can reach him?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; but I do want to talk to him 


” 





Towards Four O’clock the Work Slacked Off 


so bad. 
with me—I am all alone. 


I want him to meet me here and spend Christmas 
3ut I suppose I will have to 
give it up—er—good bye!” And Mrs. Smith hung up her 
telephone. 

Busy as it was, Mary Hogan could not get Mrs. Smith 
and her son out of her mind. There was a longing, lone- 
some note in Mrs. Smith’s voice that haunted Mary Hogan 
all afternoon. 

Toward four o’clock, the work slacked off and Mary had 
a moment’s’. breathing space. She leaned over the little 
monitor’s stand and gazed out the big west windows. The 
snow was deep and white over in the park; just beyond the 
steeple of the Church of Our Father, the western sky was 
like gold; out in the country the sun, like a big yellow 
ball, was just ready to hasten beyond the hills on the 





shortest day in the year. Mary’s heart followed the sun 
out in the country and she could see it going down be. 
hind the hills at Charlotte. Main street was all a bustle, 
familiar faces were dodging in and out of stores, farmer 
people were carrying big packages to their sleighs, every. 
body had happy faces—red with the cold, but glowing 
with an inner warmth of Christmas holiday time which 
not even the December weather could chill. 

Oh! She wanted to be there so much—Christmas js 
the one time in the year that the wanderers from the lit- 
tle towns get the most homesick. The big base burner 
coal stove at home is the only thing that warms all the 
way in to the heart; the soft, still.snow in the big yard, 
sparkling under the glow of the front window at night, js 


the only snow on earth that doesn’t look cold. Home! It 
is an ungrateful soul, indeed, that doesn’t thrill to the 


name at Christmas time! 

Mary’s eyes sparkled, and the next moment grew misty. 
This year she couldn’t go home at Christmas—it would 
cost her twenty-five dollars in traveling expense and loss 
of time to spend Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
at home. She just couldn’t afford it. A big tear splashed 
down on the monitor’s desk. 





and Mary Had a Moment’s Breathing Space. 


Sut the next instant she was busy and when she came 
back to the monitor’s desk again, there was only a faint 
glow left of the golden sky—hundreds of electric lights 
dotted the city streets. 
the snow with a clear, white brightness as cold and hard 
as diamonds. 
pathetic a street light in a big city is, when you are home- 
sick? 

Like a flash Mrs. Smith and her homesickness for her son 
The cold white lights of the city 
park were forgotten; a room in the St. Charles Hotel had 


In the park they gleamed over 


Did you ever notice how cold and unsym- 


came to Mary’s mind. 


taken their place—a typical hotel room—big, red up- 
holstered chairs, a “cut to measure” velvet carpet; a ma- 


hogany dresser, high windows with ecru tinted curtains— 
square, cell-like, and utterly inhospitable; the most cheer- 
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lessly, lonesome place on earth for a mother who loves 
her home and her son! 

Harrison 2951 still did not answer. 

Then in an instant Mary was calling the hotel. 

“Mrs. Smith?” 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Smith!” and there was an unmistakable 
note of expectant surprise in her voice. 

“Well, this is long distance. Were you trying to 
your son in Chicago this afternoon?” 
Did you get him for me?” 


get 


“Yes, oh yes, I was! 

It was too bad to disappoint all the hope and expectancy 
in that 

“Not yet 
we are going to try very hard to.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad! Please do!” 

“T have just tried ‘Harrison 2951 and they still don’t an- 
swer. Where do you think I would be likely to find Mr. 
Smith?” 

“IT am sure I don’t know, there are so many places he 
I even don’t know whether he is in the city.” 


voice. 
a 


said Mary as cheerfully as she could, “but 


might be. 
“But if he is, where would he be, do you think?’ 
“Why, I don’t know—he ought to be home.” 
“Yes, I know, Mrs. Smith, but he isn’t,” Mary’s voice 
was as sweet and patient as a girl’s can be when she is 
“Is he a member of a club?” 
Smith named half a 


trying to comfort someone. 

“O, my, yes! Several,” and Mrs. 
dozen which Mary noted on her pad. 

“Who are some of the friends he might be calling on?” 

Mrs. Smith named so many that Mary hadn’t room to 
ptt them all down on her pad. 

“Is your son a college man, Mrs. Smith?” 

“Why, yes, certainly,” replied Mrs. Smith 
ful surprise in her voice. 

“T ask because he might probably be visiting 
his college friends back for the holidays.” 

“Oh, yes. Why, of course. I never thought of that! 
Try the St. Johns on Jackson Boulevard—the boys are back 
from the east. If he isn’t there maybe they have seen him.” 

Mary had a clew. He: fingers flew over the pages of 
the big Chicago directory. She found the St. John’s num- 
ber. 

Here is what happened at the Chicago end of the wire. 

A long ring on the St. John’s telephone. 
came a happy boyish voice. 


, 


with doubt- 


some of 


“Hello-o-o,” 
“Ts this Main 2961?’ 
eit is.” 
“Please call Mr. Smith to the telephone.” 
Mr. Smith? There is no Mr. Smith here, young lady.” 


“Isn’t there a Mr. George M. Smith there?” 
“No—you have the wrong number. This is the St. 
John’s.” 


The girl at the Chicago wire had no vision of lonesome 
old ladies in her mind—she lived at home and such a thing 
as lonesomeness had never crept in under her bright curls 
and shining receiver band: She promptly reported back 
to Detroit: 

“No such party at Main 2961, the people’s name is St. 
John.” 


“T know, dearie,” replied Mary sweetly (she was han- 


dling the call personally) “but this Mr. Smith is either 
visiting there, or they know where he is. We must get 


him, it is very important.” 

“Oh!” answered Chicago, “in a case like that—” 

The St. John’s bell rang again, long and imperiously— 
a telephone bell really does ring imperiously sometimes. 

“Hello—hello—hello-o!” the 
again. 

“Say, party,” 
“This Mr. George M. Smith is supposed to be visiting you. 
Is he?” 


cried same boyish voice 


said Chicago, impersonally, but sweetly, 
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“Nope—we haven’t got him concealed around here any- 
where.” 
‘But listen! 


399 


Do you know such a party 
I'll bet it’s old ‘Poke’ Smith. Sure! that’s 
it—his name is George M. Saw him today down at the 
club. But nobody ever calls him George—why didn’t you 
say it was ‘Poke’ Smith you wanted? Try the University 
Club and ask for ‘Poke’ Smith.” 

Immediately 
sity Club. 

“University Club? 
Smith to the telephone, please.” 

“Mr. Hoke Smith? Who may he be, pray tell?” inquired 
the desk clerk with an “I should worry” voice. 

“Mr. Poke Smith, P-O-K-E Smith.” — 

“Poke Smith? There ain’t no such animal!” 

“QO, dear—then let me see. Oh yes—George M. Smith.” 

“Oh, that’s different—George M. Smith just took a taxi- 
cab for the 12th street depot not two minutes ago.” 

“No, he didn’t!” cried the Chicago operator, who had 
caught the spirit from Mary’s voice. “He’s just outside 
climbing in now—hurry.” 


“By George! 


Chicago was on the trail of the Univer- 


This is long distance. Call Mr. ‘Poke’ 


“Here, boy!” shouted the “I should worry” clerk. “Mr. 
Smith is just climbing into a taxi at the front door—tell 
him they want him on long distance. Beat it, quick—get! 
Wait a minute, Central!” 

With beating heart the Chicago operator hung onto the 
wire and in a few seconds she heard in the busy hum of 
her receiver, “Long distance wants you, Mr. Smith.” Then 
there was a scraping of the telephone on the stand in the 
booth and a round, strong voice came over the wire: 

“Hello, Central, this is Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. ‘Poke’ Smith?” 

“Yes, if you like—otherwise George M.” 
most hear him smile. 

“Already, Detroit.” 

Up in Mrs. Smith’s lonely hotel room in Detroit, the 
telephone rang. 

“Already, Mrs. Smith, for Mr. Smith in Chicago!” 

Mary stayed on the line just long enough to hear: 

“Hello-o-o!” from Chicago. 

“Oh, George! Do you know who—” 

“Mother! You darling—” 

Mary Hogan’s eyes filled with tears; but the cold, white 
lights out in the park didn’t seem nearly so lonesome as 
they did before—they were they seemed to 
smile a little at last like twinkling stars. Soon Mary was 
smiling with them. 

The next morning, the chief operator came in her dig- 


She could al- 


softer and 


nified way up to Mary and said, 

“Miss Hogan, there is a gentleman in 
office to see you.” 

Mary Hogan was absolutely at a loss to know who it 
was, so she went wonderingly and full of apprehension 
to Mr. Dawson’s office. 

“Ts this Miss Hogan who was such a good long distance 


Mr. Dawson's 


detective yesterday afternoon?” 

Mary was speechless. 

“Well, this is Mr. ‘Poke’ Smith!” 

Mary than ever. Dr. 
stood by, grinning from ear to ear, and Mr. Poke Smith, 
broad-shouldered, tall, and every inch a great, big, boyish 
man, also grinned down at her, while her face grew redder 
and redder. Then he suddenly became serious. 

“Miss Hogan, not only do I want to express my appre- 
ciation for all you did to get that call through for mother 
—but I owe you a little debt of gratitude myself; you pos- 
sibly saved my life. The train I was just going to take, 
when you stopped me at the club, went into a ditch up in 
Wisconsin last night and I see by the papers that the very 


was more. speechless Dawson 
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sleeper I was booked for, was underneath the heap and 
two people in it were.killed.” 

“Oh! I am so glad I stopped you—so glad for your 
mother’s sake!” 

“Well, of course, I am—er—er—glad you are glad for 
my mother’s sake.” 

“And glad for your sake, too,” said Mary frankly, for 
he looked so much like a big, handsome brother. 
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“Thank you, Miss Hogan, thank you! And, as a little 
token of my mother’s gratitude and of my own gratitude, 
here is a little Christmas present from mother and me.” 

It was a check for one hundred dollars! 

“And on behalf of the company, Miss Hogan,” said M; 
Dawson, “we are going to give you a two weeks’ vacation, 
to begin now so you can get to Charlotte in time for 
Christmas!” 


Bleak December 


Going to a Convention—Riding on the Union Pacific—Whither are We Going? 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Ah! distinctly I remember, 

It was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember 
Cast its shadow on the floor. 


When I read the December announcement of two conven- 
tions following so closely each other, I thought of that Poe 
poem—and I wondered if in later years, you and I could have 
our own poem: 


Ah! distinctly I remember, 

It was in the bleak December, 

And each separate anxious member 
Aired his woes upon the floor. 


I am on my way to the Kansas convention—riding on the 
Union Pacific, a road immortalized by Edward Harriman; one 
that produced eighty mysterious millions from its strong box, 
when there was supposed to be none. And they have disap- 
peared, too. Riding on a train is conducive to thinking many 
thoughts—and I am stubborn enough to crowd them upon you. 





Away off in Kansas I could not help but think of the un- 
paralleled spectacle of two national conventions, each holding 
forth within a week of the other. It strikes me as a curious, 
as well as an extravagant, waste of time and money. 


At the outset of the new association at Pittsburgh, I echoed 
the hope that there would be no new organization for the 
reason that one already existed and the urgent thing to do was 
to make the old association broad enough in its policy to 
cover all locally owned telephone companies. 

It will not surprise the reader that I may be in bad with 
both associations. 

I prefer an association big enough for us all, consequently 
am opposed to two national Independent bodies. 


[I am frank to say that I am not very much pleased with 
the situation. It is exactly what the Bell likes. They like to 
see us fighting among ourselves. 

I will bet it is the first real laugh they have had for some 
time. The Bell company really has little to laugh at. 





When I started out in TeLePpHony to help expose the false 
position of the Bell company, there were many of you that 
sneered. But I kept on, calling attention to the weakness, 
until some of you commenced to think that, after all, the Bell 
would not bite you. 


This story is not a complaint. I want to say that I am not 
going to lie where I am laid by doubtful friends. 

I freely admit that I have no fear of any human being. 
I have a reason for that. 

I was practically killed by a fall from a pole in 1897. I was 
not expected to live, much less to walk, but I got well. Every 


day I have lived since 1897, has been just one day more than 
was really mine. In other words, I am on my second lap. 

That is why I fear no one, and love trouble. 

It is unanimously agreed that the Bell company is no friend 
of an Independent. I think the government should show them 
where they get off. 

I am going to give you just three days’ news of the great 
centralized Bell company, just to show you. If you can see 
any efficiency, or even sense, let me know. 

If the telephone business is to eventually succeed, it must 
be broken up in parts; the animal is too big already. 

The first thing I notice is an expression from President 
Sunny, that they would merge the automatic as soon as they 
could. 

Foolish 


item! They paid $6,500,000 for a property which 


could be less than $4,000,000, and _ worth 


$2,000,000. 


reproduced for 


The second item is the refusal of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. to give any more party line service. 

Don’t you see that this company has learned nothing? They 
are playing the same trick as of old. 

They are simply forcing people to pay a higher rate by 
refusing them party service. 

It would be a fine thing for the Detroit monopoly if they 
could force the public to restrict the service. Detroit will soon 
reap what it has sown. 

Item three, concerns the New York Telephone Co.—another 
decided monopoly, giving service to Wall Street, and other 
outlying parts, 

It has just been discovered that the New York Telephone 
Co. has made $83,296,016 more than it needed for dividends, 
taxes, to parent company and doubtful depreciation. 

The New York Telephone Co. paid $62,716,403 in cash for 
exclusive control of Bell properties and others in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

They paid $13,610,000 in cash trying to get a monopoly in 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

They paid $6,969,613 in cash through the Friendship Tele- 
phone Co. (Lovely name, isn’t it?) to obtain a monopoly in 
New York. 

Every company they bought was a loser. 
out of business. 


Today they are 


The Bell people have agreed to pay $6,500,000 to get rid of a 
Chicago competitor. The New York Bell people have paid 
much more to get rid of theirs. Millions and millions have 
been wasted. 


Who will pay this money back? You know that the public 
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will, unless they have sense enough to appreciate the economic 
strength of the local company. 


I told you last week how the New York commission rejected 
$49,000,000 in value which had been applied to the New York 
Telephone Co. 

Just let New York people wake up and put the New York 
Telephone Co. on a $40 basis such as the Chicago Telephone 
You will then see the end of a Bell monopoly. 


The next item states that J. S. Johnson, of New Castle, Pa., 
wants a telephone for $18 because the Bell is charging J. J. 
Dean, a wholesale grocer, that much—ordinary people pay $42. 

When the Bell cut its price to $18, Dean signed a contract 
for a business telephone at $18 “as long as competition exists 
in New Castle.” 

When the Bell attempted to back out of the contract, Dean 
secured a permanent injunction. Now the Bell company is 
being forced to give everyone service at $18. 

If the Bell company had half of the nerve they should have, 
they would put an end to their childish discriminations as well 
as extravagance. 


The battle is on in Vermont. The president of the Bell was 
trying to show why the parent company should collect 4% 
per cent. on its gross earnings. In return for this tidy sum, 
the licensee company gets the full use of instruments. 

These are the same instruments that President Sunny of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. complained about—they have to 
be renewed every 3% years. 

In addition to the full use of these wonderful (?) instru- 
ments, there were engineering, accounting, legal and financial 
services, 

Most companies can do their own accounting—and as far 
as engineering and legal affairs are concerned, that is a joke. 

For financial services, the minority stockholders of Bell 
companies have paid more than 4% per cent. 


The testimony of Bell officials always reminds me of patent 
medicine testimonials—the cures are always thousands of miles 
away. 

The company cheerfully pays 4% per cent. because the Bell 
company keeps emergency supplies on hand. 


And then there are patents. Now I know you will hold 
your breath, 

You have heard about patents for many years, and you 
never heard of anyone collecting any damages yet. The Bell 
telephone patents as far as the New England company is con- 
cerned, are somewhat of a joke. I hope the Public Service 
Commission of Vermont is not duly impressed. 

And then they heard that experimental tests cost so much. 

Say! I will bet you that the engineering department of the 
New England Bell company equals in numbers that of all the 
Independents. 


And then such a fine thing!’ The New England company 
receives reports of legal decisions, and their law department 
already costs them as much as their maintenance. 

That 4%4 per cent. is a fine thing. (?) And the cost of 
establishing business is another fine homespun Bell theory. It 
cost $500,000 to establish their business in Vermont. 

Monopoly comes high—it does take money to establish busi- 
ness the way the Bell company does it. 


Lest I forget it, that 434 per cent. covers the privilege of 
buying from the Bell factory. Possibly that is to defray the 
expense of the Bell factory in trying to sell their competitors 
some telephone apparatus. 

Oh! it is a funny game. 
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Ah! distinctly do I remember there was a time when Inde- 
pendent telephone companies could not buy these sacred goods 
from the Bell factory. 

Finally a philanthropic impulse came to them and they 
opened their gates. But you did not stand in line as they 
expected. ' 

They had to hunt you up and be nice to you, and to offer 
jobs to your men. They know today what a bleak December 
means. 


On my left I see the peaceful Kaw River. It runs mildly 
along, and in nowise resembles the sleeping giant that it is. 

It reminds me of the sleeping public opinion, which, when 
aroused, carries everything before it. 

The public has gone to sleep in a telephone way. They have 
been lulled to sleep by clever press work.. 

They have warmed the telephone monopoly to their bosom— 
you know the consequences. 


Will the public arouse again? 
see how they can help it. 

They will not pay New York prices for a Kansas telephone 
—that is what universal service means. 

It was admitted in the Camden, N. J., rate case, that the 
privilege of belonging to a universal service was going to cost 
the public something. Whether they will pay it, I have no 
answer. 

-“Ah! distinctly I remember, 

It was in the_bleak December.” 

It was ten years ago. There were two associations then— 
just as there are two now. But there is considerable more 
difference today. 


I believe they will. I don’t 


The new association owes its existence to conditions in 
Pennsylvania and Western New York. 

It naturally was in such a position that it had to bring its 
case before the government. So you see there is a divided 
camp; one satisfied because the Bell company has made a con- 
necting deal, and the other satisfied that the Bell company will 
swallow up everything. 

I deplore the necessity of a division in our camp. 

Last year in these columns, I begged of you all to carefully 
consider your candidates; to make your officers exclusively 
operative; to keep off manufacturers and publishers. 

These are the quartermasters, not the real line fighters. 

I am in a peculiar triangle. I have interests in manufac- 
turing and operating and publishing as well. 

You have heard a great deal from me for a long time. I am 
just as anxious to quit as any of you are to have me; yet 
I will not be driven out until I am ready to quit. 

The devil sows suspicion. It is his most deadly weapon. 

It is suspicion that causes one group to accuse another of 
treachery. It is suspicion which causes one group of men to 
gather together and accuse others of ulterior motives. It will 
be suspicion that will wreck any cause, 


For my part, I went into the game with a whole heart and 
have never side-stepped trouble when called upon. 

I don’t think any man in the telephone business has the 
right to be suspicious of his neighbor without his neighbor 
being suspicious of him. 


Three years. ago I warned you about the situation in the 
story of the Trojan horse, and in spite of this warning, you 
let the horse in, and during the night, its soldiers crawled 
out and opened your gates to the enemy. 

The warning holds good today. 


MORAL: In unity there is strength. 

















The Story of a Pennsylvania Mutual Telephone Company 


History of the Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie, Pa.—Its Growth from a Plant of 400 Subscribers to One of 


Nearly 6,000—Four Switchboards Outgrown—Line Construction Completely Rebuilt— 
Character of the Service Rendered 


By John Z. Milller 





The origin of the Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Erie, Pa., dates from the year 1897. A 
number of the citizens of feeling 
the burden of the exorbitant rates charged 
for telephone service by the Bell monopoly, 
met one night in the Board of Trade 
rooms to discuss the situation. They met, 
by appointment, with a representative of 
the Bell company at a later date, and 
made the request that his company read- 
just its rates and give the citizens of Erie 
the benefit of telephone service at reason- 
able figures. This request was met with 
a prompt refusal and a statement that “it 
would be impossible for the company to 
carry on business at.a lower rate than it 
was then charging.” At that time the 
Bell company had less than 500 telephones 
in the city, and its rates were $75 for a 
direct business telephone and $50 for a 
direct residence instrument. 


Erie, 








largest office building in the city of Erie. 

This plant had not been in operation 
more than six months, before it became 
evident that the popularity of the enter- 
prise had not been foreseen, and steps 
were taken at once to increase the com- 
pany’s facilities by the addition of a 409- 
drop board. In April, 1899, the capacity 
was again increased to 1,000 lines by a 
substitution of a 600-drop board for one 
of the 400-drop These boards 
were of the transfer type, now obsolete, 
and were built by the Mutual Telephone 
Co., under the patents of Wm. S. Paca. 
The switchboards, as well as the continu- 
ally extension of the lines, required more 
money, and the capital 
creased to $75,000 and $25,000 more bonds 
sold. 


boards. 


stock was in- 


were 
History again repeated itself, and it be- 





came evident within six months after this 





The men who interested themselves in 
this matter, immediately looked into the 
proposition of building an Independent telephone system, 
and called to their aid, P. H. Adams, of Md. 
Mr. Adams had had wide experience in telephone matters, 
and in the fall of 1897 began the construction of the Mutual 


3altimore, 


Telephone Company’s exchange, with Wm. S. Paca as con- 
sulting engineer and the writer as engineer in charge of 
installation. The Mutual Telephone Co. was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 and a bonded indebtedness 
of the same amount. In November, 1897. the 
scribers were connected on the 400-drop switchboard, which 
At that time the company had 


first sub- 


was the first one installed. 
contracts from 300 subscribers. The exchange was located 
on the fourth floor of the Downing Building, which is the 


J. Z. Miller. 


Operating Room of the Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa. 
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last addition was made, that the best in- 
terests of the company could not long be 
served with the exchange apparatus then in use, as the 
number of subscribers was rapidly crowding the capacity 
of the It was then decided that the company 
should have an exchange building of its that a 
new multiple switchboard, large enough to last for many 
years to come, should be installed. On the first of Novem- 
ber, 1899, ground was broken on East Ninth street nearly 
opposite the location of the then existing exchange. A 
multiple switchboard with a capacity of 2,000 telephones, was 
installed in the new building, and the subscribers were cut 
This 


multiple switchboard was designed and patented by the writer, 


boards. 
own, and 


97 


over to the new board on the night of October 27, 1900. 


who is now the manager and superintendent of the company. 
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This switchboard was unique in the art of telephony, 
and deserves a brief description. It was constructed to 
operate with magneto telephone instruments and the calls 
came in on drops; but the drops, instead of being located 
on the board, were placed on a large bank, high over head 
and in plain view of all the operators. The drop shutters in 
falling would light the pilot lamp of the operator to whose 
position the call came in. A glance at the number would 
indicate upon what jack to plug in. This act of plugging 
in to answer, caused a red signal to appear in the bank of 
drops, in place of the number shown by the subscriber’s 
call. The red number constituted the busy signal. An 
operator, having a call for any number, would first glance 
at the drop rack to ascertain whether the number called 
for showed a red signal; if it did, “the line was busy.” After 
the connection was taken down, the drop would be auto- 
matically restored to normal. The circuits of this board 
were extremely simple and the maintenance correspondingly 
small. 

More money was again needed to meet the expense of the 
new building and switchboard, and the capital stock was 
increased to $150,000, but the bond issue remained the same. 

The company conducted its business with this exchange 
equipment for four years, before another increase in size 
became necessary. During this time the magneto tele- 
phones were replaced by automatic calling, local battery 
instruments, the invention of the author, which did away 
with the old fashioned crank turning magneto telephone, 
and enabled the company to meet the demand of its sub- 
scribers for a common battery style of instrument. 

But the time came again, as subscribers continued to 
apply for new telephones, when the capacity of the multiple 
board was reached, and an extension was necessary. In the 
fall of 1904, the board was enlarged to accommodate 1,000 
more subscribers, giving a capacity of 3,000. With this ad- 
dition the tide was stemmed for two years longer, when the 
3,000 mark was reached. It was then decided, in view of past 
experience, and the wonderful ten-fold growth of the com- 
pany, to make provision far enough into the future to ob- 
viate the necessity of junking a switchboard every few 
years. More money was required, and this time the com- 
pany authorized the issue of $500,000 capital stock. The 
bond issue of $75,000 was unchanged. 

In 1906, a contract was made with the Dean Electric 
Co., of Elyria, Ohio, for an entirely new exchange equip- 
ment; and in June, 1907, the switchboard was completed, 
having an ultimate capacity of 6,400 lines, with 2,400 lines 
installed. An addition to the building had been made to 
provide room for the new switchboard, the addition being 
of the same size as the original building. The exchange 
was complete in every particular, the best of everything 
known to the art being provided to facilitate the handling 
of the business. This equipment served the company for 
two years without difficulty, but in 1909 another section was 
added to the board and in 1911 still another section was 
required. 

At the present time 400 additional multiples are being con- 
nected through the board, and an automatic traffic distribu- 
tor, furnished by the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, is 
being installed to insure immediate attention to calls com- 
ing in on the busiest lines of the exchange. 

From time to time, inspectors are employed to take the 
operator's time for answering and clearing out, with the 
stop watch. In making these time tests, the subscriber is 
requested to make a call while the inspector notes the time 
without the operator’s knowledge. A record of three 
months showed an average time of answering of all the 
operators in the exchange, of 2.4 seconds. The lowest 
weekly average was 2.1 seconds. 

During the history of the company, it has junked four 
switchboards. It has completely rebuilt and remodeled its 
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line construction. At the present time it has more than 
half its wires underground. These changes have occa- 
sioned the outlay of a great amount of money. By careful 
and economical management, the stockholders have received 
regular quarterly dividends without interruption from the 
beginning; and in addition to this, on three occasions, spe- 
cial dividends were declared. 

The rates charged by the company for telephone service 
are as follows: Direct line business, $40; party line busi- 
ness, $30; direct line residence, $28; and party line resi- 
dence, $22. 

The success of the company is largely due to the careful 
financial management of William B. Trask, who has been 
president of the organization from the beginning. 

There are at present 5,862 telephones connected with this 
system in the city, besides a number of farm lines, which 
radiate in all directions through the surrounding country. 
By January 1, 1914, the number will reach a round 6,000. 

A total of 48 operators are employed in the exchange, 
answering a daily average of 49,000 calls. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders, it was voted 
unanimously to increase the capitalization of the company 
to $1,000,000. 





Underground System for Residence Park. 

At an expense exceeding $15,000 the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has just finished the installation, for the Mason- 
McDuffie Co., of an underground telephone system in St. Fran- 
cis Wood a residence park at Los Angeles, Cal. St. 
Francis Wood is one of the first residence parks in the state 
to adopt the underground system. Speaking of the new sys- 
tem, Manager G. J. Springer of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. said: 


While our downtown system is all underground, the install- 
ing of a subway system in a residence tract is very unusual. 
After we had extended our aerial service wires down Corbett 
avenue to St. Francis Wood, the high grade of the property 
in itself suggested the underground system instead of the 
aerial. 

The different engineering features encountered were some- 
what out of the ordinary. Easements had to be secured run- 
ning through each block in the rear of the lots so that the 
conduits might be permanently laid and at the same time per- 
mitting purchasers in the tract to make connections with the 
main feed wires at the rear end of each lot. Ornate cast iron 
parkway distributing boxes, of which there are from six to 
eight to a block, have been installed. These boxes are 24 by 36 
inches square and stand about 26 inches above the ground. 
From the subscriber’s house two pairs of insulated, lead-cov- 
ered service wires run to the terminal of parkway boxes, thus 
insuring the best possible service and permanency. 





Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 
The Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has issued 
the following statement of earnings, covering the opera- 
tions of the combined companies: 


For Month For Eleven 





Ended. Months Ended. 
Nov. 30 Year Nov.30, Year 
1313. Previous. 1913. Previous. 
Gross earnings ....$107,332 $105,333 $1,158,084 $1,110,949 
Operating expenses 
and taxes 51,824 50,292 586,238 557,209 
Net earnings 55,508 55,041 571,846 553,740 
Less interest 
charges 25,621 25,258 280,455 276,813 
Net surplus 29,887 29,783 291,391 276,927 
New Ontario Company Pays 10 Per Cent. 
The Ravenscliffe Telephone Co., which operates between 


Ravenscliffe and Huntsville, Ont., Can., and which has been in 
operation only one year, has declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent. after appropriating a substantial sum as a reserve against 
depreciation and towards further extensions. 





Convention of Kansas Independent Telephone Association 


Meetings at Salina, Kan., on December 9, 10 and 11, Attended by About 150 Independent Telephone Men 
of Kansas—Address by State Secretary Charles H. Sessions and Interesting Technical 
Talks by Telephone Men—Old Officers Re-elected 


The Kansas Independent Telephone Association held its 
state convention at Salina, on December 9, 10 and 11. The 
convention was well attended, over 150 operating companies 
being represented. On account of the absence of Mayor 
Niquette, of Salina, who was out of the city on business, Mr. 
Kirtland, former mayor of the city, met the telephone men in 
convention and delivered the address of welcome. J. D. 
Waters, of Bonner Springs, made the response. 

THe SEcRETARY’S REPORT. 

The report of the year’s work by Secretary F. B. MacKinnon 
showed an increase in the membership of the association of 17 
companies, there now being 167 paying members. 

The Kansas association for two years has maintained an 
office in the state capitol at Topeka, and has had a salaried sec- 
retary who devotes his time to the business of the associa- 
tion and to representing the individual members before the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission. The result of this busi- 
ness arrangement is that the Kansas association is a business 
organization. It is one of the most efficient state associations 
in the country. 

The afternoon of the 10th was devoted to a discussion of 
business problems. J. C. Kelsey, financial editor of TrELePH- 
oNY, made a few remarks on the condition of affairs na- 
tionally. John M. Kinkel, a member of the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission, defined the attitude of that commission 
toward the telephone problems. President Goffe, of the Okla- 
homa state association, was present and brought the greetings 
of the Oklahoma Independents. 

Secretary of State Charles H. Sessions informed the members 
that the new corporation tax law of Kansas, which becomes ef- 
fective on January 1, will affect all telephone lines, whether 
they are mutual or commercial lines. Many had been of the 
opinion that lines not operated for profit would be exempt from 
the tax, but the secretary of state declared this to be a mis- 
take. He said the state took the position that when a mutual 
telephone company declared no dividends, this really amounted 
to a reduction of rates to patrons and profits were received 
by them in the form of reduced rates. 

The report of Secretary MacKinnon was also presented at 
this session. In it were covered the work of the utilities 
commission during 1913, as to telephone matters; a dis- 
cussion of the establishment by the state of a standard of 
rates for exchanges; needed changes in the public utilities 
law; and statistics showing the growth of the Independent 
companies in Kansas. The reports to the utilities commission 
show that there are 243,000 telephones in service in Kansas. 
Of these, only 52,000 are owned by the Bell company. The 
members of the association operate over 275 independently 
owned exchanges. The Bell operates but 65. These figures 
brought out once more the strength of the Independents in 
Kansas. 

Technical talks by F. L. Dunlap, H..N. Faris and C. L. 
Brown were illustrated by lantern slides. All meetings were 
held in the New Theater where advantage could be taken of 
lantern facilities. The technical program, with the exception 
of the talk by Mr. Brown on “Concrete Poles,” was a discus- 
sion of telephones and switchboards with the idea of present- 
ing a thorough explanation of the fundamental principles of 
the telephone. 

Two business sessions were held—one on the 9th for the 
appointment of convention committees and organization; and 
one on the 11th for the election of officers and transaction of 
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general business. The officers serving in 1913 were re-elected: 
T. L. Youmans, of Osawatomie, president; Samuel Tucker, of 
Pleasanton, vice-president, and F. B. MacKinnon, of Topeka, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of seven members as fol- 
lows: J. D. Waters, of Bonner Springs; Olaf Larson, of 
Lyndon; A. B. Clarke, of Oskaloosa; C. L. Brown, of Abilene: . 
A. J. Stevens, of Hiawatha; L. A. Walker, of Parsons oad 
C. A. Sloan, of Pratt. 

The executive committee notified the convention that it was 
the intention of the committee to request the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission to change the date of the close of the 
fiscal year, on which reports must be made, from June 30 to 
December 31 to coincide with the regular calendar year. This 
method would save the telephone men from making detailed 
reports for two separate periods of the year. 

The executive committee was instructed to prepare a stand- 
ard set of rules and regulations to be adopted by the associa- 
tion and put in force by the individual members. Such rules 
are to govern collections from subscribers, special charges for 
moves, installation charges, and all special regulations. The 
executive committee was also instructed to prepare and sub- 
mit to the state senate and house committees appointed to 
revise the public utilities law, such changes as are required to 
make the law clearer and modifications that experience has 
shown are needed. These suggestions are also to be reported 
to the next meeting of the association. 


RESOLUTION AS TO LocAL OWNERSHIP. 


The convention, in addition to resolutions of thanks for the 
hospitality shown by those in charge locally and to those who 
took part in the program, and a word of greeting to the Okla- 
homa association, adopted the following resolution: 

“Believing that experience has proved that the plan of a 
single exchange in a community, as controlled by the Public 
Utilities Commission, is a benefit to the public and results in 
more efficient service to all subscribers; therefore, in view of 
the present national agitation as to duplication of exchanges, 
we hereby re-affirm our belief in the principle of local owner-' 
ship of exchanges and our opposition to the duplication of 
exchanges.” 

Those attending the convention were tendered a smoker by 
the Salina Chamber of Commerce on the evening of the 9th 
and were the guests of the Salina Telephone Co. the evening 
of the 10th. The National Hotel was used as headquarters. 
Here the manufacturers exhibited their latest types of appa- 
ratus and the greater part of the informal business of the 
convention was transacted. 

The Salina Telephone Company kept open house for the 
delegates and their wives on Thursday evening. More than 
150 took advantage of the occasion. They were shown ll 
parts of the plant, which is one of the largest in Kansas. 

The following is a list of delegates and supply men who at- 
tended the convention: 

A. A. Johnson, Salina; W. T. Frier, Russell; S. M. Ewing, 
Victor; James Babbitt, Yorktown; A. B. Clarke, Kansas City; 
E. W. Dow, Baxter Springs; G. B. Darling, Hardtner; E. E. 
Jones, Miltonvale; E. Armstrong, Greenleaf; Alex Ballerd, 
Miltonvale; Cyrus Gaston, Glen Elder; E. H. McLaughlin, 
Salina; W. A. McCall, Glen Elder; C. P. Swedenburg, Salina: 
Sam Farley. Salina; A. Lundblade, Jamestown; Ralph Van 
Trine, Salina; A. P. Burgman, Oak Hill; R. H. Shove, Win- 
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chester; A. H. Manning, McLouth; J. D. Frost, Perry; J. L. 
Holt; Hartford; J. C. Kelsey, Chicago; J. B. Lockard, Salina; 
H. J. Kammp, Blue Rapids; C. A. Critchlow, Blue Rapids; M. 
L. Robeson, Salina; R. A. Lindblom, Salina; Charles Williams, 
Silver Lake; F. A. Rader, Chicago; C. A. Hanson, Assaria; 
A: J. Frederickson, Lindsborg; H. J. Clark, Kansas City; Ed- 
ward Anderson, Salina; A. C. Nelson, National Carbon Co.; 
J. C. Janzen, Hillsboro; H. A. White, Kansas City; J. E. Carr, 
Salina. 

S. F. Tucker, Courtland; E. D. Echols, Topeka; J. Ma- 
han, Kansas City; W. D. Curtiss, St. Joseph; H. W. Sexson, 
Leavenworth; T. L. Dunlap, Ft. Dodge; H. B. Hewitt, Man- 
hattan; E. C. Hinderstock, Osage City; T. L. Youmans, Osa- 
watomie; H. S. Morgan, Dexter; S. V. Swallow, Elk City; 
W. H. Brock, Allen; Asa Cooper, Burden; Frank Cooper, 
Longton; G. H. Sherwood, Grenola; J. H. Cose, Topeka; 


W. J. Edwards, Bendena; George Crawford, Girard; 
Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton; J. D. Waters, Bonner 
Springs; J. A. McDonald, La Harpe; H. H. Efferson, 


Moran; L. A. Walker, Parsons; L. M. Campbell, Yates Cen- 
ter: D. O. States, Buffalo; G. S. Peterson, Altoona; H. D. 
Smith, Parsons; L. C. Criner, McPherson; A. J. Stevens, Hia- 
watha; J. J. Connell, Kansas City; J. E. Stewart, Wamego; 
George W. Jenkins, Wamego; Charles A. Sloan, Pratt; W. T. 
Weisscup, Haven; L. Wilson, Haven; J. E. Webb, Oxford; 
W. E. Dorsey, Wellington; C. E. Reese, Riley; A. G. Ander- 
son, Salina; D. A. Van Trine, Salina; Clarence Wilson, Salina; 
J. O. Wilson, Salina; B. H. Veltman, Bavaria; E. R. Ruck, 
Claflin; H. Q. Branman, Claflin; W. J. Meyer, Bison; M. H. 
Rice, Delphos; J. H. Berry, Delphos; Benjamin Bearnes, Wil- 


son; M. Shepherd, Bennington; W. W. Dilworth, Beloit; 
W. W. Wiltrout, Logan; C. L. Brown, Abilene; Jack 
Weller, Abilene; H. N. Faris, Kansas City; F. B. 
MacKinnon, Topeka; A. RR. Meeker, Cheney; J. 


R. Love, Sterling; A. L. Holm, Marquette; S. F. Rorlyers, 
Beloit; Joseph Harzman, Wakeeney; B. H. Painter, Beverly; E. 
B. Shaw, Gypsum; R. S. McLeod, Hoxie; and M. E. Mitchell, 
Moreland. 





A Telephone for Every Six Persons in Kansas. 

An average of one telephone for every six persons in Kansas, 
is reported by John M. Kinkle, of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission. 

“We have received reports from 563 telephone companies op- 
erating in the state,”’ said Mr. Kinkel. “In all there are about 
700 mutual and profit-making companies, but we do not get 
reports from all. Reports received show a total of 241,323 
telephones, or one for each seven persons. We estimate that 
including the telephones of companies that have made no re- 
port the average is one for each six persons.” 

The value of telephone property of the 563 companies is 
given at $42,671,635, and the total revenue received by the com- 
panies as $4,547,784. 





Physical Connection and Co-operation in Wisconsin. 

Changes in the methods of handling business by the Clinton 
Telephone Co. and the Bergen Telephone Co., of Clinton, Wis., 
were ordered recently in a decision by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. Physical connection between the two systems, 
between which there is keen rivalry, was ordered on October 
19, 1912, when a toll charge of two cents per call was fixed, 
the company on whose lines the call originates to collect the 
revenue from such charges, and all such toll revenue to be 
divided equally between the two utilities. 

A re-hearing was held April 23, 1913, to determine the effect 
of the two cent toll upon the business and service of the two 
companies, the possibility of improving the long distance toll 
service to points beyond Clinton and Bergen, and the legality 
of the action of the Bergen Telephone Co. in maintaining direct 
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connection with certain private telephones within the village 
of Clinton. Upon the testimony there given the commission 
has now made the following order: 


_ That the Clinton Telephone Co. and the Bergen Telephone 
Co. shall route all long distance messages, passing between the 
two systems, directly from Clinton to Bergen or from Bergen 
to Clinton, as the case may be; 

That the iron telephone line extending from Bergen to 
Clinton and owned jointly by the Clinton Telephone Co. and 
the Berger Telephone Co. shall be available for long distance 
calls between the exchanges of the two companies as well as 
for local business and that the Clinton Telephone Co. and the 
Bergen Telephone Co. shall be prepared to render long dis- 
tance service over this line; 

That a toll charge of five cents per call in addition to all 
other toll charges shall be made for the use of the line on all 
completed long distance calls exchanged between the two sys- 
tems over the line, the company on whose lines or connecting 
lines the call originates to collect the revenue from such 
charges; 

That all such toll revenue shall be divided equally between 
the two utilities; and 

That, for the purposes of this order, all calls passing over 
this line which do not originate in the exchange of one utility 
and terminate in the exchange of the other utility shall be 
considered as long distance calls. 


The commission decreed that under the anti-duplication law, 
the Bergen company must discontinue maintaining direct con- 
nection with three private telephones installed in the village 
of Clinton, which is the district served by the Clinton Tele- 
phone Co. The commission expressed the opinion that co- 
operation must exist between two connecting exchanges if the 
service is to be maintained at a high standard. On this sub- 
ject the decision reads: 


In considering a situation like the one involved in the pres- 
ent proceeding it should always be borne in mind that any 
method of connection which may be proposed will demand a 
certain amount of co-operation between the telephone com- 
panies affected, if satistactory service is to be given the public 
and the rights of each company are to be respected. In the 
case at hand, the commission cannot compel the two companies 
in controversy to develop a spirit of co-operation, but the 
commission can and will insist, as a protection to long distance 
users of the iine connecting the two exchanges, that there be 
no unnecessary or improper interference by either company in 
the operation of the line when the line is in use by the other 
company. 


In defense of the retention of the toll charge, the commis. 
sion says it is in the interests of the long distance users of 
the iron line, because it discourages the unnecessary use ot 
the line in local business and thus makes it possible to employ 
the line to greater advantage for long distance business. “There 
is no reason, however,” it adds, “for making the toll for long 
distance service less than the cost of rendering the service.” 





Legality of Court Summons by Telephone. 

The question as to whether reading a summons by an officer 
over a telephone to a person upon whom service is desired is 
legal or not is to be determined by the North Carolina supreme 
court in the case of Ballard vs. Lowney, argued recently on 
appeal from Anson county. In this case the sheriff read the 
summons to the defendant over the telephone and the latter 
denied that he had received summons. Judge Adams in the 
superior court held that such service of the summons was legal 
and the defendant appealed. 





Educating the Public. 

“Education of the public in regard to telephone plants re- 
duces misunderstandings and kicking to a minimum,” said L. 
L. Monticue, resident manager of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., at Newcastle, Pa., in explanation of invitations issued 
to the public to attend “open house” at the exchange from 
December 11 to 12. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Application for Measured Service Rates in Indianapolis. 

L. N. Whitney, general manager of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Indianapolis, last week submitted to the Indiana 
Public Service Commission the company’s petition for a change 
in rates to a measured service basis, to become effective on 
February 1, 1914. The commission strongly favors a merger 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. and the Indianapolis Tel- 
ephone Co. and is disposed to suspend the proposed rate in- 
crease of the Central Union company, until after every effort 
has been exhausted to compel a merger. Following a meet- 
ing of the commission a letter was sent by the state body to 
Mr. Whitney requesting an immediate consideration of mer- 
ger plans. A merger of the properties is said to be acceptable 
to the companies interested, if the legal phases of the matter can 
be successfully disposed of. There have been two previous un- 
successful attempts at merger in Indianapolis. 

The commission has before it a petition filed by Willis S. 
Thompson of Indianapolis, bearing the names of about 
150 citizens and business men, requesting the commission to 
compel the merger. The petition asks that money now being 
expended upon duplication of plant and equipment, be stopped, 
a representation being made that about $1,000,000 is now being 
so expended. 

The petition declares that the public utilities law provides 
no new franchise shall be granted a competing telephone. The 
allegation is made that the companies are owned by the same 
interests who are eager to keep up duplication because of its 
opportunity for double income. Rates, it is declared, should be 
fixed upon the money shown to be actually invested in the op- 
erating plants. Complete service, it is pointed out, cannot be 
had without a merger, and the point is further made that the 
rate for such complete service should be within reach of the 
small user, both for business and residence service. No date 
for a hearing on the petition has been set. 

The commission has already expressed itself verbally as be- 
lieving unification should be made precedent to the revision of 
rates requested in the petition of the Bell company. It is 
expected that a merger of the two companies would be fol- 
jowed by consideration of a measured service schedule on the 
basis of a valuation of the property of the companies. 

The commission also has protests from some telephone users 
against the adoption of the measured service basis, which will 
mean an increase in rates for large users. 

In its application for a measured service the Central Union 
company refers to its present rates, which are as follows: 


Per Annum 
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The company points out that when these rates were estab- 
lished there were approximately 5,000 stations connected with 
the Indianapolis exchange, while at present there are 32,000 
stations connected with this exchange. It is stated that this 
is 7,000 more stations than the. city’s experts have declared 
would warrant rates of $76 and $58 per annum, respectively, 
for individual and two-party business; and $39 and $33 per 
annum, respectively, for individual and two-party residence 
service. The company contends that an adjustment of rates 
is necessary for a reasonable conduct of its business and the 
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payment of proper wages to its employes. The company then 
refers to the appraisal which it started last May and has re- 
cently completed, showing its Indianapolis property to be val- 
ued at about $4,000,000. 

In regard to the rate basis the petition says: “The practice 
of charging a flat annual rate for an unlimited use of tele- 
phone service, irrespective of a wide variation in the use 
made of the service (especially by business houses) and the 
corresponding increased cost to the company furnishing it, ob- 
viously places a heavy burden upon the great mass of small 
users of the service who are obliged to pay the same rate as 
the large user.” It is suggested that the rate adjustment be 
so arranged that no present subscriber who can properly limit 
his use of the service will be obliged to pay more than at the 
present time. It is added that in this way only will the large 
mass of comparatively small users be able to continue the 
service and the larger users contribute their proper share of 
the revenue. The rates which the company desires to estab- 
lish are as follows: 


Individual business, $54 per annum for 1,350 messages; 600 
extra messages three cents each; all additional messages two 
cents each. 

Two-party business, nickel machine, guarantee of 10 cents 
per day; extra messages four cents each. 

Individual residence, flat rate, $33 per annum; 750 messages, 
$30 per annum; extra messages, three cents each. 

Two party residence, flat rate, $24 per annum; nickel ma- 
chine, guarantee, five cents per day; extra messages four cents 
each. 





Attorney General of Mississippi Rules on Farmer Lines. 

Attorney General Ross Collins of Mississippi has given the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission an opinion to the effect that 
it would be unlawful for the commission to grant the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. ‘permission to install farmers’ 
lines and farmers’ exchange service in Mississippi under an ar- 
rangement by which the telephone company would build lines 
in the rural districts and allow farmers and others to make 
connection thereto for 50 cents a month and pay pro rata 
the cost of construction and maintenance each month. 

The attorney general says the state is now prosecuting suits 
in the courts against the Cumberland company for things of 
this kind and that an order of this nature from the commission 
would set a precedent for the fixing of compensation for serv- 
ices that would not be valid and definite. He points out 
that under the proposed arrangement the would 
never know what his telephone service was going to cost. 


subscriber 





Oklahoma Commission Reduces Rates. 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has made a 
order in the telephone case from_Ada, reducing rates as fol- 
lows: Business telephones, special line service, from $2.50 to 
$2 per month; business telephones, extension of private branch 
sets, left at $1; residence telephones, special lines, cut from 


final 


$1.50 to $1; residence-two-party service, from $1.25 to 75 
cents; residence, extension telephones, left at 50 cents a 
month. 


In this case the commission acted under the new law giving 
it authority to make rates for public service utilities based on 
a fair and reasonable return on the investment. It had made 
an extended investigation. into the original cost of the ex- 
change, cost of operating and other items to be considered in 
figuring net profits. 
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The commission in its order found that the Pioneer (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has an investment of $63,869 in 
the plant at Ada; that for the year ending June 30, 1911, the 
gross income was $17,247, and that after expenses of every 
kind were met there remained a net income of $7,808, or 12.2 
per cent on the investment. In view of that finding, the reduc- 
tion in rates was ordered. 





Oklahoma Commission Issues Toll Connection Order. 

A tentative order has been issued by the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission, requiring all telephone companies operating 
in Oklahoma, which have any verbal or written agreements 
with connecting companies for the transmission of toll or long 
distance messages, to make remittance to such connecting com- 
panies for all such business on or before the 20th of the suc- 
ceeding month. They are also required to continue their con- 
nections until such time as they may be relieved as a result of 
appeal to and order by the commission. The commission set 
January 13 as the date for hearing any objection or complaints 
from the companies affected in regard to the order. 





Joplin Merger Not to Affect Toll Agreements. 

The contract for long distance service which the Kinloch 
Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. Louis, has with the Home 
Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., will be continued by the latter 
company as a result of a conference between representatives of 
the Home and Bell companies and the city officials of Joplin. 
The Kinloch company had protested before the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission that the order allowing a merger of the 
Bell and Home exchanges in Joplin would annul its long dis- 
tance contract. It is now stated that both the Bell and Kin- 
loch long distance service will be continued after the two tele- 
phone exchanges are consolidated, as one system reaches points 
not touched by the other. 





Tenth Week of Vermont Telephone Investigation. 
The Vermont Public Service Commission has now rounded 
out ten weeks of its investigation into the telephone situation 
in that state, prior to adjournment for the holidays. Some of 
the chief items upon which testimony has been taken are plant 
depreciation and its relation to plant and income, “going con- 
cern value” payments to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of 4% per cent. of gross income, and the relations existing 
between the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
connecting companies, and with the Western Electric Co. 
Chief Engineer George K. Manson of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. presented inventories of the properties 
of the New England companies and its four subsidiaries and 
considerable time was devoted to his direct testimony and to 
cross examination thereon. 





Grand Rapids Ordinance Governing Overhead Wiring. 

As a result of two accidents which occurred recently in 
Grand Rapids from telephone wires coming into contact 
with power wires, an ordinance has been passed by the 
city council specifying the method of overhead wiring. 
Under the terms of the ordinance the city inspector is au- 
thorized to inspect all poles, cross arms, overhead and un- 
derground wires, conduits and subways, cables and man- 
holes, and to condemn, order removed or order placed in 
a safe condition, and to require new work and extensions. 

As affecting telephone wires the ordinance requires that 
when telephone cables are placed on both sides of a pole 


- there must be 26 ins. horizontal space between the cables. 


Insulated wires for telephone or signal purposes may be 
maintained on not to exceed two knobs or bracket fixtures 
on the same side of the pole. These latter provisions, 
however, do not-apply to wires on the top cross-arm of 
the pole, nor to wires used exclusively for telephone or 
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signal purposes when they are above all other wires on 
the same pole. 

No wire carrying more than 600 volts can be maintained 
within 72 ins. of a wire carrying less than 600 volts, and 
vice versa, excepting a space of four feet from a trans- 
former, or when the wires or cables are run from under- 
ground and placed vertically on poles, or in the case of a 
service wire between the pole and any building it may en- 
ter. The company placing the last cable or wire erected in 
violation of the ordinance shall be held as the offender. 

All new construction work now under way must comply 
with the provisions of the ordinance and all overhead and 
underground construction must be made to comply with the 
provisions within a period of five years. An underground 
district is designated in the downtown section in which it 
will be unlawful to string wires over any building within 
ten feet of the roof... No bracket, cross arm or roof rack 
may be placed in this district. Within one year all such 
devices now in the district must be removed. The penalty 
for violation of the ordinance is a fine of not more than 
$100, or imprisonment for not longer than 90 days. 





Chicago Council Committee Delays Merger Action. 

Following the reading of an opinion of the Corporation 
Counsel Sexton, of Chicago, to the effect that a merger of the 
3ell and Independent systems in Chicago would not be in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act, the committee on gas, oil and elec- 
tric light, at a recent meeting postponed immediate action by 
passing a motion of Alderman Block’s requesting the Chicago 
Telephone Co. to present the committee with a statement as 
to what will be done with the automatic system after it is ac- 
quired. Representatives of the company declared that such a 
statement could not be prepared for six months. B. E. Sunny, 
president of the Chicago Telephone Co., said: 

“We only know in a general way about the automatic proper- 
ties; but we feel it a foregone conclusion that competition is 
futile and cannot last any length of time. If the sale is not 
authorized at this time, new capital probably will be added to 
the automatic company and the sale price will be $10,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 instead of $6,300,000.” 

It was suggested that City Electrician Palmer had valued the 
property at from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000, but in reply to an in- 
quiry Mr. Sunny declared that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. would stand the loss if such a discrepancy existed. 
Attorneys for the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., the In- 
dependent system, declared that if the ordinance was not passed 
before January 1, it would be practically useless to their com- 
pany, and that the system is not a revenue producing property. 
An alderman explained that it was desired to keep the Chicago 
Telephone Co. from buying useless property and then adding it 
to its capital stock. Mr. Sunny said he did not know whether 
the automatic system will be scrapped or used in connection 
with the Bell system. 

As the new public service act becomes effective on January 
1 it is expected that postponement of action by the council 
committee will be instrumental in giving the Public Service 
Commission a hand in the settlement of the question. 

The opinion of Corporation Counsel Sexton that the merger 
would not be in violation of the Sherman Act dwelt particu- 
larly on the fact that the facilities for long distance communi- 
cation over the wires of Independent companies do not afford 
adequate service for distances beyond 100 miles and that its 
service is therefore wholly intrastate. 





Would Eliminate Liquor Ads from Directory. 

‘The Whiteside County Christian Endeavor Union, in 
session at Sterling, Ill, recently passed a resolution “au- 
thorizing the executive committee to act in any way they 
see fit toward having the liquor advertisements removed 
from the telephone directory.” 
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Wisconsin Commission Orders Reinstallation of Service. 

The Farmers’ Union Telephone Co., of Middleton, Wis., has 
been directed by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to re- 
store service to William Lemcke, a subscriber at Middleton, 
upon the tender by him of a definite rate payment in advance. 
Lemcke’s. telephone was installed in 1911 and the company 
charged him for the poles upon which the wire was strung. He 
deducted this amount from the bill and the company withdrew 
the instrument. Its re-installation is now ordered. 





Toll Rates at Neenah, Wis. 

The common council of Neenah, Wis., has instructed the city 
attorney to investigate and ascertain whether the five-cent toll 
being charged to Neenah and Appleton patrons when tele- 
phoning between the two cities is in accordance with the fran- 
chise of the Bell telephone company. 





Fined Under Nebraska Female Labor Law. 

County Judge Charles Holcomb of Lincoln, Neb., has fined 
a manager of a Nebraska telephone company $20 and costs 
for violation of the female labor law. The complaint was filed 
because girls who slept at night in the office of a telephone 
company at Broken Bow, and occasionally answered night calls, 
were considered to be working more than nine hours in viola- 
tion of the law. 





New York Commission Urged on by Legislature. 

A resolution of Assemblyman Goldberg of Manhattan, calling 
upon the New York Public Service Commission to hold daily 
sessions in order to get the question of cheaper telephone rates 
for New York City promptly before the new state legislature, 
which convenes on January 7, recently passed the New York 
State Assembly without a dissenting vote. 





Dealing with Delinquent Subscribers. 

That he is compelled to make a discrimination not permitted 
by law when customers fail to settle telephone bills oftener 
than every six months, is the argument A. T. Neidhardt, man- 
ager of the Noble County Telephone Co., Albion, Ind., is us- 
ing with good effect. Equipment maintenance and good service, 
he says, depend on prompt payment. 





Federal Court at Denver Dismisses Bell Suit. 

The United States District Court at Denver has dismissed 
for lack of jurisdiction the suit brought by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the so-called Brown ordinance, reducing telephone 


rates in Denver. 





Secretary of Pennsylvania Commission. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania recently took 
steps to complete its organization by electing Archibald B. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, as secretary and assigning the duties 
of a number of clerks and attaches. The commission will enter 
upon its full powers on January 1. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA, 

January: Hearing on petition of Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. charging the Southern Bell Telephone Co. with discrimi- 
nation in favor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 1: Application by Lindsay Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to execute a note for $5,000 for 
the purpose of making extensions to its lines at a cost of $4,500 
and for paying $500 indebtedness. 

December 4: Authority to San Diego Home Telephone Co. 
to issue notes to the amount of $150,000, chiefly for extension 
purposes. 

INDIANA. 

December 16: Petition filed by Central Union Telephone Co. 

for permission to establish the standard rate at Elwood. 
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Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of 150 Indianapolis citi 
— a merger of Bell and Independent systems jn Indian- 

7 . MIssourl. 

ate not fixed: Hearing on motion of Southweste 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for modification or selting atten 
general order No. 4, which order directs telegraph companie 
to have same listing and service by number as given other 
subscribers in the same exchange. " 
MontTANA. 

December 6: Decision requiring the Northern Idaho and 
Montana Power Co., of Kalispell, and the East Side Telephone 
Co., of Creston, to receive, each from the other, calls origi- 
nating on their respective lines and destined to the line of the 
other, and to charge therefore a rate of five cents per call 
of not more than three minutes and five cents additional for 
each additional three minutes or fraction thereof. 

NEBRASKA, 

December 3: Hearing on application of Sarpy Telephone 
Co., of Gretna, to increase rates. 

_ December 3: Application by Shubert Telephone Co. for re- 
lief on account of a bill for $15 which the Burlington railroad 
insists the telephone company shall pay for space in its depot 
occupied by a telephone booth and for service in answering 
telephone calls for the year 1912. 

New York. 

December 5: Hearing at Utica on complaint filed by repre- 
sentatives of Utica, New Hartford and Whitesboro in the mat- 
ter of the proposed increase in telephone rates and the estab- 
lishment of a toll rate between Utica and the villages in ques- 
tion. Hearing adjourned to a later date to await decision of 
the state supreme court on appeal by the telephone company 
from an injunction preventing the removal of telephones from 
subscribers who refused to sign new contracts. 

OHIo. 

December 16: Order authorizing the Wellington Telephone 
Co., of Wellington, Lorain County, Ohio, and the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to retain physical connection and maintain inter- 
change of service at Wellington, Ohio, and to form a physical 
connection between the subsidiary plants and systems of the 
two companies at Nova and Sullivan, Ohio. 

January 6, 1914: Hearing at Cleveland on the complaint of 
Harrison B. McGraw against the Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
telephone companies. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 13: Final order reducing the rates of the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Ada based on commission’s in- 
vestigation of the value of the investment. 

January 13: Date of hearing on tentative order requiring 
companies having agreements with connecting companies for 
toll messages to make remittance therefor on the 20th of the 
succeeding month and to continue present connections until re- 
lieved by order of the commission. 

SoutH Dakota. 

December 22: Final hearing on complaint from Highmore 
as to telephone service and also on the application of the Hyde 
County Telephone Co., of Highmore, for an increase of rental 
rates. 

Date not fixed: Continued hearing at a date to be fixed by 
the attorneys of the interested parties in a case on which a 
hearing was held on December 5. This involved terminal rates 
received by local exchanges doing a toll line business. The 
toll line companies were represented by the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., the Nebraska Telephone Co. and the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. Mr. C. B. Kennedy appeared as 
attorney for the Independent companies, and represented his 
own company, the Canton Co-operative Co. The companies 
represented were the White Telephone Co., Grant County Tele- 
phone Co., Moody County Telephone Co., Steninger Telephone 
Co., Redfield Telephone Co., Webster Telephone Co., Faulkton 
Telephone Co., and the Tri-County Telephone Co., of Irene. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 15: Order directing Farmers’ Union Telephone 
Co., of Middleton, to restore service to William Lemcke who 
had deducted from his bill the amount charged by the company 
for the polls upon which his wire was strung. 

December 16: Denial of petition of the Sharon Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. for a re-hearing upon its application for a cef- 
tificate of public convenience to operate in territorv between 
Stevens Point and Rosholt, Columbia county. Since the first 
order in the matter was made, the Amherst Telephone Co. and 
the Nelsonville Telephone Co., which were already operating in 
this territory. have secured all the residences that were to have 
become subscribers under the application of the Sharon Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Making Telephone Field Test with Automobile Magneto. 
The accompanying illustration shows how a Ford auto- 
mobile was used to make field tests on telephone and tele- 
graph lines. Power for the test was generated by the mag- 
neto of the machine. 
The testers run up along beside a telephone or telegraph 





Using the Automobile Magneto for Testing. 


pole, as the case may be, and attach one end of a wire to 
the magneto and the other end to the wire to be tested on 
the pole. Another wire is run from the magneto to the 
telephone instrument of the person making the test. An- 
other wire is then run direct from the instrument to the 
wire on the pole. The engine of the car is kept running 
and the test is made. 

Two testers can cover a large amount of ground in one 
day. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: ‘ 

Julia and I felt somewhat like an Irishman I knew in 
Pennsylvania. His name was Murty. When he got to be 
well along in years, he had no visible means of support, 
and upon being questioned if he had any relatives replied: 

“Begora, I have an ungrateful brother who died in Ari- 
zony and niver sent me a bid to the wake, and just for 
that, I’ve had nothing to do with him since.” 

Of course we will not be quite as vindictive as Murty 
and will forgive your getting married without saying a 
word beforehand. In fact we have hopes of.your paying 
us a visit before you go back to your job. 

I've probably traveled as much line in my life time as 
any lineman. The peculiar things you describe do not 
surprise me, as I’ve seen enough to expect almost any- 
thing. 

I was up the line the other day with a troubleman, and 
I think we saw the maddest man I evef run across. A 
farmer had cleaned a 20-acre patch of timber and brought 
in a portable sawmill to cut the logs into lumber and 
wood. 

Just before we got there, they had tackled a good sized 
cottonwood, sawed off a few chunks and then the saw 
struck something which turned its teeth all the way around. 
Upon cutting in, they found a lag bolt’ which had been 


overgrown without leaving a scar. I don’t think it had 
been used to support a guy, but may have been driven 
into the tree by the camp cook, when the line was built, 
for the purpose of hanging something on. If that old 
sawyer gets his wish, the fellow who drove that lag will 
some day be cut up into small strips with a red hot 30- 
inch saw. 

Last spring when the ducks were flying, I went out on 
a case of trouble reported as a “high resistance cross,” 
location uncertain. The night before had been very foggy 
and the ducks were flying low, just clearing the trees. I went 
down the line about six miles and found the trouble. 

It was where the wires were transposed on a single 
pin. A wild duck had shoved its head between the two 
wires, turned a somersault and hung itself, causing the 
high resistance cross. 

Was driving a pole inspector not long ago. He was 
making notes about damages caused by woodpeckers. He 
climbed each pole, where there was a hole, and examined 
the condition of the pole. At one pole I remember 
there was a big hole about the second arm. The inspector 
went up and shoved his steel prod down into the hollow. 
As he drew it out, a snake’s head appeared. The reptile 
was curled up in the bird’s home. It was a “blow,” or 
bull snake about three feet long. A blow on the head 
with the steel prod finished him. As bull snakes are not 
supposed to climb, I could never find a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the snake being in the hole. 

Speaking of damage to poles from birds, I’ve seen a lot 


of thin work. It is my opinion that the real damage 
charged to the red-headed pests, is exaggerated. I have 
one sample of their work not far from here now. There 


is a ten-foot pull on the pole and they bored a big hole 
about half way up. I put a rock in it. The rascals bored 
in from the other side and in doing so, dislodged the rock 
from their front door. I didn’t interfere with them any 
more, but spiked two pieces of two by four to the sides 
of the pole, leaving the holes open. Of course the pole is 
weakened, but it stood the sleet last spring when better 
poles went down. 

I have seen in my travels about 50 miles of line broken 
down by sleet and wind and can recall but two poles 
broken at the point where birds had bored them. One 
of these was in the middle of a 14-inch pole break and 
might have gone over anyway. The other was broken in 
two places—at the ground line and at the bird hole below 
the third arm. It was plain that the ground line break 
occurred first, and the other break happened when the 
arms struck the ground. 

In the first place, a pole usually stands in the line three 
or four years before the birds begin boring it. By the 
time they get their work to its worst stage, the pole has 
deteriorated at the ground line to a like degree; at least 
that is my opinion based on my observations. Creosote 
will stop their work at the place where it is applied, but 
it won’t change the nature of the birds, and they start 
right in at another place or on another pole. 

It seems to me, as there is no cure except painting or 
creosoting all poles, the best plan is to let them choose the 
pole that suits them best and watch their progress. 

Well, Ben, Doc has some corn down on the swamp land, 
ten and twelve feet high; sugar cane all of twenty, and 
squash the size of nail kegs. Small grain did not do well 
as the yield and the straw is very large and cane-like. The 
wheat and oats did not fill well. That may be due to some- 
thing else besides the soil. 
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Buddy is through playing cowboy for a while. The 
pony wouldn’t submit to the excitement and spilled him 
on the hard ground down by the barn. No bones broken, 
but he is “considerably shuck up.” Julia says she’s glad 
Tweedels is a girl. I am too, but that hasn’t anything 
to do with Buddy. 

I’ll wind up by congratulating you and Nellie and en- 
close a check for our share in the festivities. This means 
Julia, too. Your Uncle Dick. 





New Use for Long Operator’s Cord. 

We have had to replace the operator’s cord in one small 
exchange about every week. I thought the troubleman was 
not doing a good job, so investigated and caught the 
operator “skipping the rope” with the cord. That explained 
also why she had always insisted upon having a long cord. 

R. C. Cutting, manager, 

Jefferson, Iowa. The New Telephone Co. 


Tell Tale for Magneto Exchanges. 


For the benefit of other magneto plants, I enclose sketch 
and wish to say that while I was manager of the Kenton 
(Ohio) Telephone Co., I put in this circuit as a tell tale on 
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Circuit of Tell Tale for a Magneto Exchange. 






































the operating room, for the noise each morning was too 
much, especially after a dance on the night before. 

One morning I remained in my room quite late, so as 
to get a full report of the masquerade ball. When things 
got warmed up and all the operators were trying to talk 
at once, I gave the crank a short turn. My operator be- 
fore answering gave a signal of “Whist! whist!” and all was 
quiet. She then came on the line and mildly said, “Num- 
ber!” 

“Mrs. Woods,” I answered, “I wish you girls would drop 
that subject and let the room be more quiet.” 

She replied, “All right.” 

After she let go of the key, I heard her say to all of 
them: “Well! What do you think of that?” 

“What? What?” came in a half whisper from several of 
the operators. 

“He said for us to drop this subject and let the room 
be more quiet!” 

Then followed a series of good resolutions. When | 
entered the operating room an hour later, all the operators 
had a pleasant smile and a welcome of, “Good morning, 
Mr. Nicholas.” 

This circuit will work nicely in towns where the induc- 
tion from light and power is not bad. But for a tell tale 
on any one position, I have placed an induction coil in 
the operator’s transmitter circuit and connected the sec- 
ondary in place of the transmitter and battery shown in the 
diagram. However, this will make the operator’s set noisy 
from line induction and she may notice it. Using the 
form of repeater shown in my article in TELEPHONY, Novem- 
ber 22, page 38, will overcome the line induction. I should 
have shown in that article the connection to the operator’s 
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set, which is best made at the secondary binding posts ‘on 
the induction coil. In this manner the operator's receiver 
stands open when she is not answering, but you get the 
noise of the room at all times, 

C. E. Nicholas, manager, 


Redondo Beach, Cal. Redondo Home Telephone Co, 





Census Figures as to Telephone Apparatus, 

The bureau of the census of the department of commerce 
at Washington has issued a bulletin showing statistics for the 
manufacture of electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies for 
the thirteenth census covering the year 1909. One of the tables 
presented is that showing the telephone apparatus produced in 
1904 and in 1909. This shows the value of such apparatus to 
have been $15,863,608 in 1904 and $14,259,357 or 10.1 per cent. 
less in 1909. 

A very large proportion of other electrical apparatus, such as 
dynamos, motors, motor-generator sets, insulated wires and 
cables, conduits, etc., was required for the equipment of tele- 
phone exchanges and in connecting the stations of individua) 
telephone subscribers with central stations. Only when due 
allowance is made for the value of these other classes of prod- 
ucts used in connection with the telephone systems can an idea 
be formed of the total value of telephone equipment manu- 
factured. 

Substantial increases were shown in the value of telephone 
transmitters and receivers and telephone parts and supplies 
produced, but for central switchboards there was a decrease of 
2,755,538, or 53.5 per cent., during the five years. Decreases 
were also shown in the value of complete sets of telephone in- 
struments and of private exchange boards turned out in 1909 
as compared with the value of those produced in 1904—21,3 
per cent. for the former and 34.5 per cent. for the latter. 

The products for Illinois show a decrease of more than a 
million dollars during the five-year period, and there were only 
16 establishments in this state that reported the manufacture 
of telephone apparatus and supplies in 1909, as compared 
with 29 engaged in such manufacture at the previous census. 

A considerable proportion of the total value of telephone 
equipment produced was that of parts and supplies. This 
designation embraces a wide variety of parts, such as the sig- 
naling apparatus in magneto telephone sets, main switchboards, 
the apparatus in use at the subscribers’ stations, and a large 
amount of miscellaneous apparatus. 





An Interesting Form of Publicity. 

The value of the stereopticon lecture in creating public 
sentiment favorable to a public utility company is evidently 
appreciated by Clarence W. Hitchcock, district manager of 
the New York Telephone Co. in the Whitesboro district. 
The Whitesboro Board of Trade arranged a big open meet- 
ing for the purpose of giving the people opportunity to 
hear addresses on various phases of the community’s pro- 
gress. The village boards of Whitesboro and Yorkville were 
present. Mr. Hitchcock, of the telephone company, pre- 
sented stereopticon views of the recent improvements made 
by the company in the village and showed slides indicating 
contemplated work. Some interesting views of telephone 
operation were also thrown on the screen. 





Los Angeles Subscribers Must Consult Own Timepieces. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently discontinued the practice of giving the time of day 
when subscribers call up for this information. The company 
explained that it has had from 3,000 to 5,000 requests for the 
time between seven and eight o'clock every morning and the 
girls in the trouble department, who have had the duty of 
answering these calls, were kept so busy thereby, that sub- 
scribers reporting trouble could not get attention. The prac- 
tice was therefore abandoned. 











Need of Valuation of Public Utility Company Properties 


Importance of Appraisals of the Properties of Public Utility Companies—Self Education of Inexperienced Com- 
missioners Has Been Necessary—The Misfortune of Immature Legislation—From an Address 
Delivered Before National District Heating Association. 


By Harold Almert 


The need for, and the value of, accurate and comprehensive 
appraisals of the entire property of public service corporations, 
have been understood and appreciated by relatively few own- 
ers and operators until very recently. 

In the last few years the vast amount of legislation which has 
been passed in all parts of the country, calling for the inquiry 
into, or the restriction of, profits earned by public service cor- 
porations, has suddenly brought the subject of appraisals to the 
attention of many operators who up to that time had never 
given the subject any thought, and consequently were entirely 
unfamiliar with it and, therefore, unprepared. 

In many cases the legislators themselves knew little or noth- 
ing about the subject. They felt there was a need for legisla- 
tion of some form. Many, therefore, sent for copies of similar 
bills or ordinances passed by other states or cities, and from 
these extracted such parts as seemed to fit their particular 
needs; and in this way many bills have been drafted and passed 
and spread on the statute books creating commissions whose 
duty it is to interpret and enforce these laws. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS. 


Frequently those drafting the bills had little or no knowl- 
edge of the operation of public utilities, and not infrequently 
has the personnel of commissions been made up of men who, 
while good citizens, honest and upright men, had not, by past 
experience, the faintest conception of the obligations or rights 
of the utilities which they were called upon to regulate, and 
were equally deficient in their knowledge of whether or not a 
given utility under investigation was being properly and eco- 
nomically managed, the service adequate and the rates reason- 
able. 

If the men selected happen to be broad-minded, fair and in- 
telligent, and the appropriations passed with the bills are ade- 
quate, they usually organize and surround themselves with a 
corps of engineers, accountants, attorneys and _ statisticians, 
whose duty it is to gather data and information regarding con- 
ditions which the commissioners then proceed to absorb. 

If they are fortunate in the selection of their technical staff, 
and the data and deductions submitted by their specialists are 
accurate and unbiased, it is indeed fortunate; but if the re- 
verse is true, the situation is indeed unfortunate, and it is 
not at all surprising if the commissioners’ decisions fail to give 
the public the necessary relief, or happen to force the utilities 
under investigation into bankruptcy. 

Not infrequently have commissioners found, after posting 
themselves regarding their duties, that the acts creating them 
are lacking in many respects and too drastic in others; so 
much so that the strict enforcement of the law by them would 
drive every public service corporation coming under their jur- 
isdiction out of business. 

In one of the younger states there is an act pending which 
calls for the creation of a public service commission, which in 
part, reads as follows: 

_ It shall be the duty of the commission to appraise the phys- 
ical property of each and every public service corporatién doing 
business in the state and determine the depreciated or present 
value of such physical property as is being used and is indeed 
useful for serving the public, and to fix such rates as will 


allow the utilities to earn a rate of return of six per cent. 
thereon. 


If that law is passed and upheld by the courts, and the com- 
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mission begins enforcing it by prescribing rates that comply 
therewith every utility in the state will be in the hands of a 
receiver in a short time. Let us hope for the sake of the 
utilities and the public alike that this law does not pass. 

The utterances of some commissioners are difficult of inter- 
pretation. At a meeting held in Washington by the 
National Association of Railroad Commissioners one commis- 
sioner from a state where the jurisdiction of the railway com- 
mission includes all forms of public service corporations, in 
speaking of the valuation of utilities for the purpose of fixing 
rates, made the following remarks: 

That if we could do it, the proper basis for fixing rates is 
to find the amount of money that has been invested in the prop- 
erty—wisely invested in the property—and on the theory that 
a public utility is an agent of the public, and that, being an 
agent of the public, it is entitled to be reimbursed to the extent 
of whatever it has expended for the public and for its service, 
but that it is not entitled to make money out of that relation. 


If I understand this commissioner’s remarks correctly and 
he begins rendering decisions on that theory and his decisions 
are upheld by the courts, then every privately owned public 
service corporation in that state which was organized for 
profit will find that it is organized for eleemosynary pur- 
poses instead of for gain. Let us hope that this commissioner, 
whom, from personal experience in a recent case before him 
which was not a rate case, I know to be able, honorable and 
just, will modify his views, broaden and correct them be- 
fore he renders any decisions on this theory, which will work 
untold hardships not only on the utilities, but the public which 
they serve as well. 

There are, however, several states that have passed only 
mature legislation and that have competent commissions, with 
well organized technical staffs, that are a real blessing to the 
public and the utilities alike. When these commissions were 
young they were careful not to render decisions which would 
be disastrous, but rather felt their way until they were fully 
competent to pass judgment on any given situation. If those 
commissions are kept free from politics, and the commission- 
ers are permitted to continue in office so long as they render 
good and efficient service, much good will come from state 
commission regulation. 


IMPORTANCE OF APPRAISALS. 

The importance of having a complete and comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the entire property of a public utility, both physical 
and intangible, cannot be overestimated. It is now universally 
used as the foundation of any and all investigations. Here, 
naturally, the question arises, What is the proper basis for 
making a valuation, and by whom shall it be made? 

On Feb. 24, 1913, an act was passed by Congress, which 
was approved March 1, 1913, calling upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a valuation of the property of 
common carriers, and prescribing the methods of procedure. 
The text of this act shows that those drafting the bill could 
not make up their minds which was the correct basis upon 
which to determine the value of property, or else they decided 
that all the different bases mentioned in the act were neces- 
sary to arrive at the correct result. 

In the New England states a rate case came up for hearing 
before a state commission, in which the municipality interested 
insisted that the capitalization of the company under ex- 
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amination is the proper basis for determining rates, and that 
7 or 8 per cent. on the company’s present capitalization is a 
fair return. This happens to be an old utility, which was or- 
ganized many years ago in a densely populated district where 
the inhabitants were educated to the use of the utility’s service 
nearly 50 years ago. The capital was supplied almost entirely 
by fully paid-up stock subscriptions. The early years of the 
company were unprofitable. The losses were not capitalized, 
and for many years after the business became profitable no 
dividends were declared, all the profits being put back into the 
property. In very recent years small dividends have been paid, 
and the surplus put back into the property, so that either the 
replacement value of the physical property or the depreciated 
present value of the physical property disregarding develop- 
ment expense and early losses, going value, etc., is over twice 
the outstanding securities of the company. The company 
therefore insists that the valuation of the physical property 
and intangible assets is the proper basis on which to fix rates, 
and unless this view is upheld by the commission a gross in- 
justice will be done the investors for their very conservative 
methods of financing and conducting the business. 

In the West and middle West, where the cities are much 
younger, where the population is much more scattered, and 
where consequently the investment to serve a given number 
of customers is considerably greater than in the densely popu- 
lated cities of New England, and where the business has not 
been conducted long enough so that it is really profitable, we 
find the companies and the municipalities in a reverse position. 
Interest rates and the cost of money here are very much 
higher, and the raising of money to build the properties and 
conduct the business by part bonds and part stocks calls for 
selling the securities at a discount. There are also other items, 
such as the cost of attaching the business to the physical 
property, and many other legitimate items of intangible value 
to be considered. We do not, therefore, find the municipalities 
in this part of the country insisting that the rates be based 
upon the present capitalization of the companies, and we do 
not find the utilities insisting on the rates being based upon 
cost new or cost to reproduce new the bare physical property. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to use the theoretically cor- 
rect basis for arriving at the proper value on which to base 
rates, except in such new companies as have only come into 
existence since the establishment of commission regulation. 
By that is meant not the reorganization of an old company, 
or the consolidation of several small companies, but the in- 
corporation and construction of an entirely new plant and busi- 
ness, where the books and accounts for construction and op- 
eration have been kept in such a manner that every dollar put 
into the business for promotion, organization, construction and 
operation, etc., can be accurately determined. Unfortunately 
such properties are so few that it is a rare exception when 
the theoretically correct basis of valuation can be applied. For 
that reason a number of different bases have come into vogue, 
one being favored and advocated in one section of the coun- 
try, and an entirely different one favored and advocated in a 
different section. But all are based upon some form of in- 
ventory and appraisal of the physical and intangible assets of 
the company. 

VALUATION WorkK RegurirRes ENGINEERS OF ABILITY. 

The mere enumeration and pricing of such items of physical 
property as are visible is a simple task which can be performed 
by almost any engineer to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned; but to make a complete and comprehensive appraisal 
of every item, both tangible and intangible, which should prop- 
erly be considered in making up a value on which the utility is 
entitled to earn a fair return is an entirely different matter, 
and calls for experience and training, both technical and com- 
mercial, of a very high order, and has opened up a new field 
of usefulness for engineers of ability and integrity in the prep- 
aration of cases for hearing before regulating bodies. 
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The company which I represent are owners and operatdrs 
of public utilities, as well as engineers. Until recently it wags 
our standard practice to make a careful detailed appraisal 
of every property soon after its acquirement—this appraisal 
being corrected every month, so that it was always up to 
date. We felt, therefore, that we were in an excellent posj- 
tion to meet any kind of an investigation which might come 
up, but in this we have been disappointed. We have learned 
that where the valuations are made by ourselves, they do not 
carry the weight with the commissions that they do when 
made by a disinterested firm of engineers of recognized stand- 
ing. We have therefore modified our practice, so that now 
the valuations of our own properties are made by others. 


PRESIDENT INSULL ON APPRAISALS. 


Samuel Insull, president of the Commonwealth-Edison Co., 
Chicago, at a meeting of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, spoke as follows: 


The vest investment that any of you can possibly make is 
to find out where you stand. You are in the habit of taking 
stock of the material on hand; now take stock of the prop- 
erty you have. Do not attempt to do it yourselves, because you 
have not had the experience that will enable you to form cor- 
rect conclusions, 

I am practicing exactly what I preach. If I want a valua- 
tion of the Commonwealth Edison Co.’s property I do not go 
to my engineers and auditors, or to the heads of my various 
departments, but I call in an outside expert and pay him his 
fee to tell me exactly the value of the property I am operat- 
ing. 

In dealing with the question of rates, in dealing with your 
relations with the communities in which you do business, in 
dealing with your relations with different local bodies—whether 
it be the board of aldermen or the state commission or the 
legislature—if you know exactly the value of the concern you 
are running you will find that you can make a trade that will 
give you a satisfactory return upon the capital invested. 


It is quite difficult at times for engineers to satisfy com- 
missions as to the reasonableness of certain intangible values. 
The one most difficult for the engineer to ascertain or estimate 
to his own satisfaction, and still more difficult to prove to the 
satisfaction of a commission, is the item variously styled as 
“Going Value,” “Going Concern Value,” etc. All fair-minded 
people admit its existence in a reasonable well developed and 
managed utility. A notable instance, is the decision of the 
supreme court of the state of New York in the Kings County 
Lighting Co. case, completely reversing the decision of the 
New York Public Service Commission. In this case the court 
recognized “Going Concern Value,” allowed it, and criticised 
the commission for not recognizing it. 

Many formulae have been evolved which purport to deter- 
mine the amount exactly and scientifically for each case. I 
have developed one myself which I use, but in my judgment 
none so far suggested is sufficiently nearly correct to warrant 
universal adoption. 

While we cannot determine it with mathematical exactness 
at this time, broad-minded commissions and jurists can arrive 
at a figure, when all the other evidence has been submitted and 
considered, which will be a fair recognition of this important 
element of value, and fix upon a figure which will not be a 
burden upon the public, and will still leave a sufficient incen- 
tive to induce the brains and capital, which have in a few 
decades developed the several kinds of public utility service so 
that the luxuries yesterday reached and enjoyed only by the 
fortunate few are the positive necessities of today and within 
the reach of the masses, to continue with the same untiring 
efforts that they have in the past. 

The development of transportation, communication, light- 
ing, power and heating facilities in this country has revolu- 
tionized our entire social and business life, and with a coun- 
try of such magnificent distances such as ours, the progress 
and development must continue without interruption if we are 
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to compete successfully with and hold our place among the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

Remove the incentive and all progress will stop. Therefore, 
| say that those who have been selected to safeguard the in- 
terests of the public, who do not make full allowance for all 
items of investment and expense contracted or incurred with 
reasonably good business judgment, and fix upon rates which 
will produce an income sufficient to pay all legitimate operat- 
ing expenses, including taxes and maintenance, with ample al- 
lowance to build up a reserve for depreciation, obsolescence 
and contingencies, and on top of these a profit equal to current 
interest rates, plus a percentage that will continue to be a 
sufficient incentive for the best brains of the country to lend 
their time and best effort in inducing capital to provide the 
funds for them to carry on the work of operation and develop- 
ment, will defeat the chief purpose for which they are em- 
ployed. 

The officials of each public utility should carefully analyze 
their own situation: Find out in detail the exact information 
which you have for any given class of consumers; the exact 
cost of serving them; the revenue received; and, after deduct- 
ing all proper charges for operation, taxes, maintenance, de- 
preciation, etc., whether or not you have sufficient left over to 
pay a reasonable return. A careful analysis of this kind may 
show surprising results. You may find that a class of busi- 
ness which you supposed was most profitable, is not. Again, 
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it may show you that you can afford to reduce your rates to 
another class, thereby making it possible to materially increase 
the number of that class of customers, and while you decrease 
the net per unit your total net will be increased and the busi- 
ness as a whole will be more profitable. 

Comparatively few companies have the facilities, time or 
talent within their own organization to make such analyses 
quickly and correctly, but you can buy services of this character 
in the open market. So fortify yourselves, and when the coun- 
cil, commission or other inquistorial body knocks at your door, 
you will have at hand facts—real, indisputable facts—and to 
get them be careful in the selection o: your experts. Don’t 
select one who will simply give you an array of figures that 
look well on paper but prove nothing. Remember that com- 
missions have a right to administer oaths and put you or any 
one else in your organization on the witness stand to get at 
the real facts, and generally do so; and also have a right to 
go into all of your books and records and see for themselves 
if your evidence looks misleading. And if they find that your 
expert’s figures are not facts, you have probably done your 
case more harm than good by submitting them. 

Nevertheless begin, and begin right away, by having a care- 
ful and comprehensive appraisal made. This you will find will 
be a substantial foundation for any form of superstructure 
you may find necessary to build on it, either for correctinz 
your books, rate making, financing, or what not. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


Cross Talk on Grounded Circuits. 

We have an exchange of 160 telephones, most of which 
are on rural lines with from 10 to 12 parties on a line. 
On one line of poles out of town, for four miles we have 
three wires strung, making three grounded circuits. The 
cross talk is so bad between these lines as to be a nui- 
sance. Is there any remedy for the cross talk except 
making the’ lines metallic? There is no interference from 
power wires, as the closest is 10 miles away. If you could 
give us a remedy for the cross talk without having to 
make the lines metallic we would surely appreciate it. 


There is no royal road to quiet lines, free from cross 
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Use of Repeating Coils on Parallel Grounded Circuits. 


peating coils, you can make them ‘metallic as far as the 
end of the 4-mile part of the line, as shown in Fig. A. Lines 
Nos. 1 and 3 will be metallic and line No. 2, a phantom. 

You can kill the cross talk between line No. 1 and the 


other two by making it metallic, as indicated in Fig. B, 
buying only 2 repeating coils. Lines Nos. 2 and 3 will 
still have cross talk between each other, but neither will 
bother or be bothered by line No. 1. 





Condensers for Rural Lines. 

We have a mutual farmers’ system, consisting of four lines 
with about 20 telephones on each line. Like all country lines, 
we have our troubles. We have been considering the advis- 
ability of introducing condensers on our lines. Can you give 
me some authentic information regarding what is now thought 
of these appliances, their advantages and drawbacks? 


There is no question as to the value of a % mf. condenser 
in improving the ringing on rural lines. Insert the condenser 
in series with the receiver of each telephone. It will cut 
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down the loudness of conversation but little. It will greatly 
increase the impedance of the telephone to ringing current 
and so prevent very much loss when the receiver is off the 
hook. 

The principles of this action are two: First, the varying 
impedance of a condenser to currents of differing frequency. 
Second, the shunting action of a low impedance leak on a line. 

1 

. in which r= 
29 f c 
2.1416, f=frequency in cycles per second, and c=—capacity in 
farads. For conversation we may take a frequency a little 
below 800 cycles per second, which gives 27 f=5,000. A half 


The impedance of a condenser: equals 
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mf. condenser has 0.000,000,5 farad capacity. Multiplying it 
by 5,000 gives 0.025. Dividing one by 0.025 gives 40 ohms as 
the impedance of a half mf. condenser to conversation current. 

For ringing current, we may take 1624 cycles per second 
as a fair average for hand ringing. 27 <1624—105 approxi- 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Inserting Small Condenser in Receiver Circuit. 


mately. 105><0.000,000,5—0.000,052,5. Dividing one by 0.000,- 
052,5 gives 19,048 ohms as the impedance of a half mf. con- 
denser to ringing current. 

The effects of an eavesdropper on the line are shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 there is no condenser in series with 
the receiver. Some person at the left is supposed to be ring- 
ing a bell at the right, while the receiver between them is off 
the hook. The bell has an impedance of several thousand 
ohms, the receiver and induction coil amount to not more 
than a few hundred ohms. Hence the eavesdropping tele- 
phone acts as a heavy short circuit on the bell so that the 
greater part of the ringing current goes through the telephone 
and but a small part through the bell. The effect is worse, 
if there is considerable line or other resistance between the 
hand generator and the telephone and bell. 

By inserting a half mf. condenser in series with the eaves- 
dropping telephone, Fig. 2, its impedance is raised to nearly 
20,000 ohms, as far as the ringing current is concerned. 
Hence the receiver does not take much of the ringing cur- 
Tent, and the most of it goes through the bell, but the con- 
versation current is affected very little, because its frequency 
is so high that it gets through the condenser very easily. 





New York Hearings in Government Anti-Trust Suit. 

The last of the series of depositions taken by C. J. Smyth in 
various cities, in the government’s anti-trust suit against the 
Bell companies in the Pacific Northwest, was held in New 
York City on December 11. In the course of the hearing D. A. 
Reynolds, president of the Great Eastern Telephone Co., an- 
nounced that his company was getting ready to build an In- 
dependent telephone system in New York. He said that the 
‘Great Eastern Telephone Co. is a holding corporation for the 
New York Electric Lines Co., which has a franchise for New 
York, and the New York Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which has a Brooklyn franchise. Of these two subsidiary com- 
panies the former is capitalized at $5,000,000 and the stock was 
bought at about 35 by the holding company, and the latter is 
capitalized at $140,000 and the holding company has only a con- 
trolling interest, the Bell system owning the rest of the stock. 
This interest was bought at par. Both companies, the witness 
said, have franchises granted many years ago and neither has 
any lines in actual operation. 

After the hearing, Mr. Reynolds explained that he had capi- 
tal enough back of him to start work as soon as certain legal 
tangles were unraveled. One of them concerns the majority 
ownership of the stock in the New York & Eastern company, 
in which Mr. Reynolds holds that the Bell interests have voted 
more stock than they rightfully hold, and the other, Mr. Rey- 
nolds explained, has to do with compelling the New York Con- 
duit Co. to allow the Independent concern to use the conduits. 
This case, Mr. Reynolds said, is now before the Supreme Court 
of the United States and a decision is expected in the spring. 
If it is favorable to his company, work on the Independent 
jines, he says, will begin at once. 





Questioned by C. J. Smyth as to competition, Mr. Reyriolds 
said that his experience as an Independent telephone man cop. 
vinced him that the best results in the telephone business come 
from competition, and cited instances of rate reduction and 
improved service that followed the installation of an Inde- 
pendent system. 

Taking the city of Rochester as an example, Mr. Reynolds 
said that when the Independents came there, the Bell service 
was poor and the rates $96 a year. After the Independent com- 
pany came, the Bell company reduced rates and now has 8,000 
telephones, as compared to 1,100 before, while the Independent 
system has 10,500 subscribers. 

At Peekskill, Mr. Reynolds said, the Bell telephone service 
was poor before the Independent line came and the rate has 
dropped from $60 a year to $48. 

In New York City, the witness continued, the Bell company 
has the right to install the automanual telephone, but still 
keeps the manual instruments, although, as tested in Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, it takes only 2.04 seconds to get a connection 
through the automanual, while the New York time with the 
manual is: put at 24.08, on an average. 

Commission control, the witness thought, is not satisfactory, 
for no commission can make a company reduce rates below 
the point of suitable dividends. In New York, he said, the 
telephone company was capitalized at $431 a telephone and 
it costs about $50 an instrument. 

Cross-questioned by Attorney Pillsbury, the witness admit- 
ted that most of the companies he was interested in had not 
paid dividends for at least five years. They have been putting 
their earnings back into the business, he said. If the companies 
had borrowed money for improvements they could have paid 
dividends on it. 

“But it would have been dangerous,” he said, “for the Bell 
company has a way of buying up obligations, and if they are 
not met of closing in on the Independents.” 

Leopold Grahame, of New York, told how the Bell telephone 
interests obtained control of the Home Telephone Co., of 
Puget Sound, after the New York banking firm of H. S. Hol- 
lins & Co. had agreed to finance the reorganization of this 
Pacific coast company. The Home company had been in the 
hands of a receiver some time, when, according to Grahame, 
it was proposed by William Mead, of Los Angeles, to reorgan- 
ize after the foreclosure sale. In his early negotiations with 
Mr. Mead, he said, the latter appeared to be very anxious that 
no one with Bell telephone connections should be consulted. In 
the early part of 1911 H. B. Hollins & Co. agreed to raise $125,- 
000. This sum, he said, was satisfactory to Mr. Mead, chair- 
man of the bondholders’ committee, who made a trip to New 
York to close up the negotiations with the banking firm. At 
this juncture the Bell company stepped in and bought the prop- 
erty, which they now hold. Walter Kutzleb, who represented 
Hollins & Co., substantiated much of the testimony given by 
Mr. Grahame. 

Albert T. Bell, secretary of the Leeds Co., which operates the 
Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, testified that the Bell Telephone 
company cut off the service from that hotel because there were 
Independent telephones operated in the hotel, also. He said it 
was not until the hotel threatened to take the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the Bell company agreed 
to compromise the dispute. 





School for Blind Graduates Operators. 

The Maryland school for the blind has recently graduated 
six well-trained telephone operators, who are able to render 
first-class service with the regulation switchboard, says Leslie's 
Weekly. Hearing and touch supplement the loss of sight, but 
efforts are being made to devise a new kind of board which 
will simplify the work and make for greater efficiency. Two 
blind girls are now running the board at the Central Y. M. C. 
A. in Baltimore with entire satisfaction to the service. 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“1 met O. G. Bates yesterday afternoon,” remarked Frank, 
as he came into the exchange one morning. “He jumped on 
us pretty heavy.” 

“Instead of complaining he ought to be pleased,” replied Mr. 
Barrows. “He was accorded the distinction of receiving the 
first printed contract from the Craneville Telephone Co.” 

“That’s what he’s wrathy about. I told him he had better 
see you and he said he surely would do so.” 

“J’ll be glad to see him for, if we can convince him of the 
justice of our case, it will help a little, as I hear he has ad- 
yertised the matter pretty thoroughly that he will never sign 
a contract for a telephone. Let’s see, he is something of a 
speculator isn’t he?” 

“Not O. G. Bates. He’s the original sure thing man. He 
sells farm machinery on contracts secured by chattel mortgages 
and notes, and shaves the notes. No speculation about it.” 

“I see. Don’t do anything about moving his telephone until 
you get a regular order. The forms will be here from the 
printer today.” 

“All right, sir. Germany will not be down here this morn- 
ing. He went from his house direct to the job we are on. 
We will finish stringing the new wire on James street today,” 
Frank replied, as he shouldered a coil of wire and left the ex- 
change. 

Things had settled into the usual daily routine before. O. G. 
Bates entered Mr. Rankin’s office and marched directly through 
into the exchange. 

“Good morning” said the proprietor of the exchange. 

“You’re Barrows, I presume?” returned the visitor. 

“!’'m Mr. Barrows. What can I do for you?” 

“Maybe you can tell me what that means,” replied Mr. 
Bates, throwing a green tinted card, about 3% ins. by 10 ins. 
in size, upon the desk. 

“Have a seat,” suggested Mr. Barrows, but the visitor pre- 
ferred not to accept the courtesy. “A number of years ago,” he 
continued, “I lived within about an hour’s ride by train from 
Chicago. The railroad company made a concession on 25-ride, 
individual tickets, equal to about one-half the regular, single- 
trip fare. From the first, a good many passengers rode on 
borrowed tickets, until the conductors were ordered to demand 
identification from those presenting them. Several tickets were 
taken up when found in possession of a person other than the 
owner. 

“There was one merchant in town who made at least two 
trips to Chicago every week. He was well known to all the 
conductors, so when his ticket was presented by another man, 
the conductor immediately inquired, in a very discourteous 
tone that was heard throughout the car: ‘What’s your name?’ 

“The man, who had borrowed the ticket, was not disconcert- 
ed in the least, and replied in a very loud voice. 

“Well! I didn’t know that this railroad employed con- 
ductors who can’t read.’ 

“The conductor punched the ticket and passed on. 

“Mr. Bates, that is my position. I didn’t presume you couldn’t 
Tread.” 

“T won’t sign your d— contract!” 

“Very well. I’ll have an out order issued and send down for 
the telephone. Good morning.” 

“See here, Barrows! I’m a business man and can’t do with- 
out a telephone,” exclaimed Mr. Bates with a little less show 
of arrogance. 


The proprietor made no reply, but picked up the contract 
which had been so unceremoniously placed before him. Delib- 
erately tearing it in two, he dropped the pieces into the waste 
paper basket, and gave his attention to the work before him 
on the desk. 

Mr. Bates glowered down at him several seconds, before 
again speaking. 

“T repeat that I am a business man, not a child,” he finally 
said 

“T, too, consider myself a business man and just now, am 
very busy,” came the reply. 

“See here, Mr. Barrows, I can compel you to give me a 
telephone in my new office.” 

“Very well, if that is the case, I’ll have to do it, but allow 
me to assure you that you are entirely mistaken. You can not 
compel me to do anything until I have a signed contract iden- 
tical with the one you just returned to me.” 

Mr. Bates at this point, decided to sit down in the chair at 
the end of the desk and talk the matter over. 

“See here, Mr. Barrows,” he began in a modified tone, “I’ve 
had a telephone since this exchange started. I don’t see any 
sense in signing a contract now.” 

Mr. Barrows laid aside his work and faced his visitor. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that if John Smith, who is a farmer 
whose honesty is unquestioned, comes into your office and 
wants a reaper which he agrees verbally to pay for when his 
crop is sold, but refuses to sign a contract, notes, etc., he 
would get the reaper?” 

“But that is a different matter. There’s the wear and tear 
on the machine, the possibility that his crop will not meet his 
expectations, and my investment in cash.” 

“The cases are very similar,’ responded Mr. Barrows. “I 
invest in an instrument, go to the expense of stringing wire 
to your place, and wire the building for you, without one cent 
from you until three full months have passed. There is a 
possibility that before a year has passed, your business may 
not meet with your expectations, or you may find it neces- 
sary to move, or desire the location of the instrument changed. 
It is not unreasonable to expect you to pay a fixed charge of 
$2, should you desire a change of location during the year, 
or to pay the balance of the year’s rental, if service is dis- 
continued at your request within a period of twelve months.” 

“Then every year I must sign a new contract?” 

“Not at all. The contract continues operative and binding 
until terminated by either party. After the first year, or the 
initial period, has expired, service may be discontinued: upon 
five days’ notice in writing. The contract becomes inopera- 
tive and void and must be renewed; only when a removal is 
desired from one address to another. If such a change is 
made within a year, is it not reasonable that you should bear 
a part of the expense?” 

“The electric light company makes no such stipulation.” 

“No, but they do require a signed contract. It is an asset 
with them as it is with me. Their business is on a different 
basis. You wire your own building and furnish your own 
lamps; you agree to pay so much a kilowatt hour for what- 
ever current you use; you furnish the facilities for them to 
put the commodity they sell upon your premises, the same as 
you furnish an ice box for the iceman to deposit ice in. You 
can do anything you like with the ice box, or the lights. It is 
no affair of theirs. They don’t say they will give you all 
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the light or ice you want for a flat sum of money, but we do. 

“We agree to give you all. the service you desire, for $2 a 
month, and furnish everything. We make the necessary re- 
pairs. You don’t invest a penny. There is nothing unreason- 
able about our contract. It is merely putting our transaction 
on a business-like basis. If I fail to live up to my part of the 
agreement, you have a recourse in law, which you have not 
at the present time. The telephone is an important adjunct 
to your business. In a way it is an asset. A contract there- 
fore is a protection to your business.” 

“How soon can you have my telephone moved to my new 
place?” 

“T’ll not move your old telephone, but will promise you en- 
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Fig. 36. Order for Moving a Telephone. 


tirely new equipment by tomorrow noon,” replied Mr. Barrows 
filling in a new contract and handing it to Mr. Bates, who 
affixed his signature without further hesitation. 

Thus the first contract was listed among the assets of the 
Craneville Telephone Co. 

When Frank came to the office at noon he found an order 
(Fig. 36) on his file. 

“I guess Friend Bates signed a contract,’ Frank commented 
after reading the order. 

Frank and Germany later had_ considerable discussion rela- 
tive to what arguments their employer must have used to in- 
duce Mr. Bates to sign a contract. Frank was deeply inter- 
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ested because he had met several subscribers, who put up what 
were to him unanswerable arguments against the new Policy 
of making written agreements for telephone service. A ma. 
jority of Craneville’s people rented their houses on vyerbaj 
agreements, not realizing the protection a lease afforded them, 
in case their landlord found a more desirable tenant. As Mr. 
Bates had stated, the electric light company made no stipula- 
tion as to the term of a contract. 

At the first opportunity Frank took the matter up with Mr. 
Barrows. 

“That contract business isn’t settled yet, Mr. Barrows,” he 
remarked. 

“T presume not, Frank. I haven’t had a chance to talk with 
many of those who are making the most fuss about it. Mr. 
Bates is the only one I’ve really had an opportunity to present 
our side of the case to,” and he related to Frank the argu- 
ments he used with the former disgruntled subscriber. 

“Bates hasn’t said much since he saw you, but he can’t very 
well come out strong for us for a while, after the howl he 
made,” Frank remarked. “But say, Mr. Barrows, why can't 
we follow the same plan as the electric light company and let 
people wire their own houses?” 

“It has been tried at various times with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Contractors who have undertaken to do the work, have, 
in a majority of cases, failed to meet the necessary require- 
ments. For one thing, we use very little current, and that of 
low voltage. Slight defects, introducing resistance in the cir- 
cuit, affect the transmission of speech more seriously than the 
average person, not directly interested, can be taught to realize.” 

“Tsn’t the same true of electric light wiring?” Frank asked. 

“To a certain extent, yes, but remember the conditions are 
different. The voltage is high and the percentage of loss is 
not as great. A slight defect, will affect the quality of light 
radiated by the lamps but not to such a noticeable a degree 
as to attract attention. Besides it only affects the one sub- 
scriber, until it becomes a heavy ground or short circuit. When 
the fault is located, the remedy is to cut the defective wiring 
from the main circuit and let the subscriber look after the re- 
pairs. He will do it promptly in most cases, rather than be 
without light.” 

“Why won’t the same rule apply to telephone service?” 

“Because a fault affects the service on the entire system; 
that is, every telephone which is connected with the faulty 
one. The subscriber at whose instrument the fault lies, may 
not experience as much trouble as those whom he calls, or who 
call him, and he feels that is unnecessary for him to pay for 
an inspection of his wiring. Suppose he has ten calls a day, 
then there are ten cases of poor service. The result is ten 
dissatisfied subscribers who are not getting what they pay for, 
and through no fault or neglect on their part. 

“Another point: electric light wiring has reached a general 
standard and can be made permanent, the same as plumbing 
or gas fitting. Telephone practice is ever changing. It has 
not reached its final stage of perfection. For instance, here in 
Craneville we are going to install metallic circuits later on and 
that means rewiring for every telephone. Many subscribers 
would not do this for us, claiming the present system is good 
enough for them. 

“Then again we must run a circuit to every subscriber's 
premises. The extra investment for inside wiring is compara- 
tively small, when we take into consideration the fact that the 
ownership gives us entire control over it to do as we wish. Sup- 
pose Schroeder had been responsilxe for his house wiring. 
Would he have given it the proper attention? You recall that 
Schroeder wasn’t complaining as often as his customers, whose 
orders were misunderstood.” 

“But why are people kicking so about signing contracts?” 
Frank questioned. 

“The main reason is prejudice against departing from an old 
custom. It is something that in reality affects them very little 
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either way. If you ask them, point blank, why they object to 
signing a contract, not one in ten will give you a reason you 
cannot answer readily. The reason | insist upon contracts is 
this; You remember Mr. Rankin could give but little definite 
information concerning the business. He had no records to 
show how much business he was doing, or what he was realiz- 
ing from it. 

“Assume that I should have an opportunity to sell this plant 
tomorrow. I would be in much the same position as was Mr. 
Rankin, and I would be compelled to discount the value of the 
plant. When we come to have a complete file of contracts, they 
will be considered as a basis of the business and valued ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Then when we get the contracts, we will know ‘where we 
are at,’ as the saying goes?” Frank remarked inquiringly. 

“That expresses it pretty well, but don’t forget the other 
side of the case. When Mr. Rankin was running things on 
verbal agreements, the subscribers were generally bound to ac- 
cept what he gave them. But when they have a copy of a con- 
tract, they have the assurance and the means to secure what 
they are paying for. We agree to do them a certain service. 
They are going to look after their own interests more particu- 
larly, which will assist us in keeping our plant in condition to 
supply their demands.” 

“Maybe now I can get some of the kickers to change their 
minds,” said Frank. 

“All right. I’m glad to hear it. 
along to supper now,” 


I guess we’d better move 
was Mr Barrows’ final remark. 
(To be continued.) 





Telephony in Chicago Evening School. 

A representative of TELEPHONY was much surprised 
recently when visiting the Lane Technical High Evening 
School in Chicago, to discover in full operation, a course 
in telephony attended by 30 men whose daily work brings 
them in connection with Chicago’s great telephone system. 
These men attend classes on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings from 7:30 until 9:30, which 
are under the direction of James C. Busby, who during 
the day is connected with the Western Electric Co. There 
is of course no tuition charged for this course. 

The object of the course is to give a practical knowl- 
edge of the details of various branches of telephone work, 
extending from the factory to the subscriber. The equip- 
ment for this purpose is fairly complete and is being added 
to as rapidly as necessary. At the service of the class is 
the necessary apparatus to establish a complete connec- 
tion, subscribers’ line and exchange equipment being 
provided. Each piece of apparatus is separately mounted 
on a mahogany base, so that its requirements, defects, basic 
theories, and methods of manufacture may be thoroughly 
explained. The formulas, mathematics and physics, other 
than that required for a knowledge of telephony, are also 
taught. 

The following is a brief outline of the course: Electrical 
physics; electrical testing and measuring instruments; his- 
tory and principles of telephony; details of manufacture; 
requirements and defects of apparatus used-at the sub- 
scriber’s office and at the exchange; telephone circuits of 
all magneto and common battery systems in use; long dis- 
tance telephony including line disturbances and their elimi- 
nation by Professor Pupin’s system; party line systems; 
simultaneous telegraphy and telephony over the same line; 
phantom circuits; testing of telephone circuits and cir- 
cuit faults; and outside line and cable construction. 





A New Exchange at Circleville, Ohio. 
The Citizens Telephone Co., of Circleville, Ohio, recent- 
ly opened a new exchange in that city with appropriate 


ceremonies.- The new office was decorated with ferns and 
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carnations and those wlro attended the opening had the 
privilege of enjoying a splendid musical program, includ- 
ing piano, violin and vocal numbers. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. has been in business a little 
over 12 years and has today 2,222 subscribers, 1,299 of which 
are in Circleville. It operates three other exchanges, Wil- 
liamsport, Ashville and Laurelville and has about 800 rural 
lines. The new equipment was installed this summer and 
was purchased from the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 
It requires 14 operators including the chief and toll opera- 
tors. Each operator completes about 225 connections per 
hour, and based on recent actual counts, more than 9,000 
calls are answered daily. The company connects with the 
United States long distance lines and has special auto- 
matic service to Columbus. 

Cleveland Newspaper Woman Serves As Operator. 

As a result of the recent agitation regarding the tele- 
phone service in Cleveland, The Press, of that city, endeav- 
ored to find out why the telephone company had difficulty 
in getting girls who will remain in the service, and why 
the service was so bad. Mrs. Beulah Brown Fletcher, a 
member of the editorial staff of The Press, who is a 
trained newspaper woman with college education, was as- 
signed to make an investigation of the work of exchange 
operators in Cleveland. Her instructions were to learn 
the facts and report them as she found them. She left 
the editorial offices of The Cleveland Press on October 31 
and her first story was published on December 3. This 
was followed by daily installments for several days. 

The first account tells of Mrs. Fletcher’s experience in 
answering an advertisement of the Cleveland Telephone 
Co., of her examination and selection as a student, of the 
schedule of wages paid, and of the nature of the work 
Two or three columns are then devoted to the operating 
rules and the set phrases that must be memorized and ap- 
plied constantly in the operator’s work. Subsequent in- 
stallments tell of her experiences at a switchboard where 
most of the calls are trunked, of the character of the work, 
and its effects on the operator, and of the operator’s rela- 
tions with the public, with her supervisor and her asso- 
ciates at the switchboard. 

At the end of her month’s experience as a Cleveland 
operator Mrs. Fletcher tested the automanual system in 
Warren, Ohio. Of her experience in Warren she says: 
“It took me eight minutes to learn to operate the telephone 
system in Warren.” She found the rules simple, with little 
memorizing to be done, the operators contented. with their 
work, and the public in a correspondingly satisfactory frame 
of mind, as a result of the good service given by the auto- 
manual system. 








New Anglo-French Telephone Tariffs. 

A reduced scale of charges has been established for tele- 
phone calls between France and the United Kingdom. Each 
country has been divided into three zones; in the first British 
zone are included the southern and south Midland counties, 
in the second British zone the rest of England and Wales, 
and in the third British zone Scotland and Ireland. 

The majority of the towns in France admitted to the Anglo- 
French telephone service are situated in the first French zone; 
the principal exceptions are Belfort, Cherbourg, Dijon, Epinal, 
Le Mans, Limoges, Lyon, Nancy, Nantes, St. Etienne, and 
Tours, which are included in the second French zone, and Bor- 
deaux and Marseille, which are in the third French zone. 

A three-minute talk during the day costs $1 between the first 
zones in each country, the charges rising on a scale to $3 be- 
tween the third zones in each country. Night calls cost only 
three-fifths of the day rates, with further reductions for sub- 
scription calls at fixed times every night. 
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Report on Poles Used in Canada During 1912. 

The forestry branch of the Department of the Interior of 
Canada has issued, as bulletin number 30, a report on the 
wooden poles and ties purchased in Canada during 1912. 
The total number of wooden poles purchased was 608,556, an 
increase of 22,853 poles, or 3.9 per cent. over 1911. The de- 
mand for poles is more or less fluctuating, depending on 
the building of new pole lines. 

Eastern cedar heads a list of nine kinds of wood report- 
ed as used for poles in 1912. The report states that cedar 
has been and probably will be for some time, the most pop- 
ular wood for telegraph, telephone, and other poles-lines, 
although the purchases in 1912 show a decrease. Wood for 
this purpose need not be especially strong or hard, as there 
is little or no mechanical strain to be endured. Durability 
in contact with the soil, lightness and a slender tapering 
form are most essential, and cedar seems to fit those re- 
quirements better than any other native wood used in an 
untreated state. 

The use of the British Columbia species of cedar has in- 
creased in the last few years with the decrease in the 
supply of poles of the Eastern species in the greater length 
classes. While these poles are not so strong or so durable 
as those of Eastern cedar, they can be obtained in greater 
lengths, and the source of supply is more easily accessible. 
The two species of cedar together formed over 85 per cent. 
of the total. 

Balsam fir was reported for the first time in 1912. This 
wood is being used more and more each year for all pur- 
poses, especially in the Maritime Provinces where the sup- 
ply of pine is beginning to fall below the demand. As far 
as form and lightness are concerned, this species shoulJ 
make excellent pole material if its lack of durability were 
made up for by some preservative treatment. Increases are 
noted in the use of Western cedar, tamarack, spruce, and 
chestnut, with balsam fir added to the list; and decreases 
in the use of Eastern cedar, jack pine, Douglas fir and hem- 
lock. No poles were reported in 1912 of red, white or yel- 
low pine. 

The average value of poles in 1912 was $1.83, an increase 
of only 3 cents over 1911. A slight increase was recorded 
in the case of Eastern cedar, and other increases were in 
the value of poles of spruce and jack pine. All other kinds 
of wood decreased in value and the balsam fir reported in 
1912 was valued at an average price below the general av- 
erage for 1911. 

Steam railways, and telepiione and telegraph companies 
reported the purchase of 549,560 poles in 1912. This num- 
ber is an increase of 5.4 per cent. over the total for 1911, 
and is noticeable in the cases of Western cedar, tamarack, 
and the newly added material, balsam fir. All other woods 
show a decrease in number, although Douglas fir and chest- 
nut were added to the list of woods purchased by steam 
railways. The average value of $1.51 per pole is an increase 
over that of 1911. The average values of poles purchased 
by this class of pole-line companies is always less than with 
the electric railway, power, and light concerns, as the steam 
railway and telephone companies are usually closer to the 
source of supply and purchase their poles in greater quanti- 
ties. They also use more poles of the shorter length-class- 
es. These companies used all the poles purchased of bal- 
sam fir, tamarack, jack pine, Douglas fir, and chestnut. They 
purchased 90.3 per cent. of all the poles used. 

The electric railway, power, and light companies pur- 
chased a total of 58,996 poles, 9.7 per cent. of all the poles 
purchased in 1912. This number is a decrease of 5,135 or 
of over eight per cent. from the total in 1911. These com- 
panies used only four kinds of wood, namely, cedar (East- 
ern and Western), spruce, and hemlock. Hemlock was not 
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reported in 1911 by these companies, and poles of Douglas 
fir, chestnut, yellow pine, and tamarack reported in the year 
were dropped from the list in 1912. The electric com. 
panies, as a rule, purchase the best class of poles of the 
greatest length and seldom obtain their supply locally, 
These facts are probably responsible for the high values, 
the average value per pole of $4.79 representing an increase 
of 24 cents over 1911. 

Of the total 608,556 poles, 66.1 per cent. were from 29 
to 25 feet in length and were valued at $1.15. Over 29 per 
cent. were in the 26 ft.-30 ft. class, and were valued at an 
average of $2.42. In the 31 ft.-35 ft. class, 7.8 per cent. 
of the poles were placed, and these were valued at $4.01. 
The 36 ft.-40 ft. poles formed 3.4 per cent. of the total, at 
$5.38, and the poles of 40 feet and over, at a value of $6.68 
made up the remaining 1.5 per cent. ? 

Cedar poles formed the greater part of each length class 
and made up practically all the poles in the greater length 
classes (36 ft. and over). Tamarack and spruce poles were 
also used in the greater length classes and formed a large 
per cent. of the poles between 26 and 35 ft. The jack pine 
poles were all in the 26 ft.-30 ft. class and practically all 
the poles ~f Douglas fir, chestnut, and hemlock were less 
than 25 ft. in length. 

The spruce and chestnut poles in the greatest length class 
(40 ft. and over) were purchased for special purposes, and 
their low prices do not indicate their relative value. 

Many of the pole line companies use preservative treat- 
ments of different kinds to prevent decay and insect injury. 
These include impregnation of the butts of the poles with 
creosote, zinc chloride and other chemicals. In some cases 
the bark is left on that part of the pole which comes into 
contact with the soil, and this tends to increase the life 
with some kinds of wood. Painting the butts of the poles 
with hot tar or creosote will increase their life by several 
years. Many companies have found that the increased life 
which is secured by preservative treatment brings about a 
considerable saving in the annual cost of the upkeep of 
a pole line. By thorough treatment with preservatives 
many non-durable woods, such as balsam fir, are being used 
satisfactorily where their use in an untreated state would 
not have been possible. 





Federal Offers Stock to Small Investors. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has offered $160,000 of the issue of $290,000, 7 per cent. 
preferred stock recently authorized by the New York Public 
Service Commission, to investors in Buffalo and Western New 
York. The company’s plan was to distribute the stock at par 
among the greatest number of people with the idea of in- 
creasing the company’s circle of interest and support. To in- 
sure the complete success of this “community plan” it was 
arranged that payments should be made in four divisions cover- 
ing a period of nine months, preference in the allotment of 
stock being shown the small investor. 


Rate Increase at Gibson City, III. 

The Gibson Home Telephone Co., of Gibson City, II, 
has announced a raise in rates of business telephones from 
£2.00 to $2.50 a month, effective on December 1. The in- 
crease is accompanied by a statement showing that the 
company is making but six per cent. on its investment, is 
entitled to 7 per cent. under the new public utilities bill, 
and should have a replacement fund of at least 8 per cent. 








New Bell Improvements at San Diego, Cal. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently completed 
an attractive new telephone exchange and office building in 
San Diego, Cal., at a cost of $45,000. The entire improvements 
of the company in San Diego amount to over $230,000. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Independent Telephone Association of America, Chicago, Jan. 6, 7,8; Missouri, 6th District, 


Harrisonville, Jan. 8; National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, Jan. 13, 14, 


15; 


Gund Mfg. Co. to Sell Drive and Twist Anchors. 

The Gund Mfg. Co. has recently incorporated for the 
express purpose of continuing the manufacture and sale of 
the Drive & Twist anchor, the letters patents and manu- 
facturing rights having been purchased from the Vote- 
Berger Co., of LaCrosse. The organization and personnel 
of the new company is such that the future success of the 
enterprise is assured. Under the direction of C. R. Pieper, 
who was the sales manager of the Vote-Berger Co., the 
sale of the Drive & Twist anchor will be energetically 


pushed. To Mr. Pieper considerable credit is due for 
what was accomplished during the early stages of the 


growth in sales of the Drive & Twist anchor. From prac- 
tically nothing to a very gratifying volume of business, the 
demand for the anchor has been developed ,until now, many 
customers are credited to the company. Mr. Pieper will 
oficiate in the capacity of general manager. Mr. Gund is 
president of the new company, which has been incorpor- 
ated for $50,000, and it has planned to operate offices in 

















Cc. R. Pieper. 


Chicago and San Francisco. The headquarters of the com- 
pany will be in LaCrosse, Wis. 
The 


promotion of its proposition, both in manufacturing and 


new company will have splendid facilities for the 
selling, and will exert its very best efforts to creating a 
still greater demand for the D. & T. anchor. This anchor 
is manufactured in three which are declared to be 
suitable for use in all conditions of soil, and for any par- 
ticular strain. Its installation is emphasized as 
one of its commendable virtues, along with its economy in 
service. 


sizes, 
ease of 


The anchors are made from rods rolled to sizes. 
The first operation in the manufacture is the up-setting of 
one end in an up-setting machine, while the rod is red-hot. 
This end is immediately placed in a pair of dies mounted 
ina Bradley hammer, and the ball drawn into a cone, which 
enables the rod to be driven easily into the ground. 

After the points cool, the other ends of the rods are 
heated and a solid one piece eye is formed onto it by the 
drop forge process. The construction of the eye, it is de- 
clared, enables it to withstand the severest blows of a 
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Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, Escanaba, Mich., Jan. 27, 28 


sledge without collapsing. The rivet holes through which 
the blades are hinged to the rod, are hot-punched in a 
punch-press, an operation which enlarges and reinforces 
the stock around the rivet hole. The rod is then treated 
with black asphaltum or is hot galvanized, when it is ready 
for the blades. 

The blades are blanked from flat steel and formed on 
punch presses. They are treated with asphaltum or hot- 
galvanized, and are hinged to the rod, the rivet used for 

















Anchor as Driven and After Twisting. 


this purpose being of %4-in. Black Diamond tool steel, which 
it is claimed will hold a shearing strain of over 20,000 lbs. 

The Drive & Twist anchor is built of steel throughout, 
no cast iron entering into its manufacture. The accompanying 
illustration shows the Drive & Twist anchor before and after 
it has been expanded. 

Mr. Pieper will probably be in attendance at the forth- 
coming conventions, where an opportunity may be had to 
investigate the anchor. 





Phoney Bill as Old St. Nick. 

Those who have been fearful of finding only a cold potato 
and a willow switch in their Christmas stocking this year should 
be reassured by the accompanying reproduction from the cal- 
endar blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 




















Phoney Bill in Disguise. 


of Rochester, N. Y., for the Santa Claus here shown is none 
other than our old friend Phoney Bill in seasonable disguise. 
The original is bright with green holly and red berries, red 
ribbon and red cap, and a warm heart beats somewhere behind 


the big buckle. Phoney Bill says: “Hello: Merry Christmas!” 
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The Cleveland Stock Sheet. 

The Cleveland Stock Sheet of R. S. Mueller, 423-425 High 
Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, showing magnet wire in Cleveland 
stock on December 16, contains the following anecdote: 

A man in the back woods of West Virginia owed me $3.40 
for a small bill of merchandise. The account was several 
months past due and the ordinary run of collection letters had 
been sent without result. The item was too small to hand to 
a collection agency so I sent the man a ‘receipt in full with 
my compliments and enclosed a little note expressing my sym- 
pathy that his affairs were in such desperate shape. His check 
reached me by return mail and along with it came a red hot 
letter telling me he wasn’t looking for any charity, no sir-ree. 

A leaflet has been issued by R. S. Mueller & Co. calling at- 
tention to the “Big Brute” test clip designed to meet the demand 
for something heavier than the Universal test clip in the work 
of those handling the heavier currents. The “Big Brute” test 
clip, it is stated, will carry 100 amperes indefinitely without 
heating and when applied to flat surfaces where the jaws make 
good contact it will carry 200 amperes without excessive heat- 


ing. 





The Kellogg Repeating Coils. 

Ever since the first idea of electrical communication over 
wires, either by dot and dash or direct conversation, was put 
into practice, efforts have been made by the inventive mind 
to perfect as far as possible all phases of electrical appara- 
tus and obstacles thought insurmountable have been grad- 
ually overcome. 

Telegraphing, when finally adopted as a method of com- 
municating over distances, short and long, was found to be 
simple to a degree, compared with the wonder of it. But, 
early in its commercial success, the telegraph companies 
were faced by the necessity of adopting some method of 
construction by which a single wire could be utilized for 
the transmission of a number of messages simultaneously. 
Every encouragement was given the inventor and the re- 
sults were the duplex and quadruplex systems, used today 
in telegraph operation. 

The construction of long Independent toll telephone 
lines, has, in the past, been more or less prohibitory owing 
to the necessary outlay, coupled with the fact that all avail- 
able capital was required to construct the shorter local 
lines between the several exchanges as they were estab- 
lished. The outcome of this growth of local systems is 
an extensive system of pole lines carrying numerous short 
local circuits. The necessity, therefore, frequently arises 
of building up a circuit through a half dozen switchboards 
in order to reach points a short distance away, resulting 
in poor transmission, annoying interruptions from operators 





Fig. 1. 


coming in on the line for supervision and, withal, slow 
service, 

Telephone companies that owe their inception to a local 
desire or demand for neighborhood communication, now 
find themselves obliged to cope with an ever-growing de- 
mand for good commercial service between the distant 


ee 


The No, 8-A, 9-A, and 14-A Kellogg Repeating Coils. 
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points of their systems. This means that they must equip 
their lines with a system whereby more than one message 
may be transmitted over a single line at the same time 
or be prepared to shoulder the great expense necessary in 
the construction of long toll trunks. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the telephone manu- 





Fig. 2. The No. 13-A Kellogg Repeating Coil. 
facturer realized earlier in the day the coming necessity of 
a multiplex system permit the successful 
working of telephone circuits. Innumerable attempts were 
made to solve the problems but with indifferent success. 
There were many absolute failures until the nut was cracked 
by the development repeating coils affording high efficiency 
and perfect electrical balance, together with the elimination 
of cross talk between the several lines, by a systematic ar- 
rangement or transposition of the engaged physical cir- 
cuits. ” 
The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. offers various 
types of repeating coils designed especially to meet the re-' 
In mag- 


which would 


quirements of every class of telephone service. 
neto switchboards, in which two clearing out drops are 
used in the cord circuits, repeating coils, whenever used, 
must be constructed so as to prevent ringing current from 
passing inductively from one winding to another, while the 
high frequency voice currents must pass with only slight 
loss. These requirements are said to be fully met by the 
Kellogg No. 8-A repeating coil shown in Fig. 1. 





For another class of service, a repeating coil which will 
allow both voice currents and ringing currents to pass, 
is required. Such a repeating coil is used in cord circuits 
of magneto switchboards having single clearing out drops, 
as well as in phantom telephone circuits, and under similar 
conditions. For this purpose, the Kellogg company mant- 
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factures three different styles of repeating coils, the Nos. 
9-A, 13-A and 14-A, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

No. 9-A repeating coil which is less expensive than the 
other two, is suitable for use in connection with short lines 
of low resistance. The No. 13-A coil was designed espe- 
cially for phantom and long distance work. It is said to 

















Fig. 3. The No. 15-A Talk-Through Coil. 


be the most efficient ring-through and talk-through coil 
which has ever been developed. The coil is enclosed in an 
iron case, for the purpose of excluding moisture and pre- 
venting cross talk. It consists of four windings each of 
which is wound separately so that if one is burnt out by 
lightning or high tension current, it can be replaced at small 
expense, it being unnecessary to throw away the entire coil. 


The No. 14-A repeating coil is the same as the No. 
13-A, except the iron shell is omitted. As a result, it 
must be mounted inside of a building where it is not 


exposed to the elements. 

The Kellogg company has recently placed on the mar- 
ket its No. 15-A repeating coil, illustrated in Fig. 3. This 
is primarily a talk-through coil, but so compact that it can 
be mounted in a very small space. It represents the com- 
pany’s very latest thought in repeating coil construction. The 
company unhesitatingly recommends it as a most efficient coil 
for long distance work, or for any condition in which a high 
efficiency talk-through coil is desired. 

A bulletin containing a full description of the various 
coils will be mailed by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. to those interested. 





What Nokorode Soldering Paste Will Do. 

M. W. Dunton Co., of Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
Nokorode soldering paste and Nokorode soldering salts, has 
received an enthusiastic letter from a user of its products in 
Kansas, requesting at once a one pound can of Nokorode 
soldering paste. The letter says: “We find this is the best 
soldering flux we have used, in economy, rapid action, freedom 
from poisonous fumes and corrosive effects. The pound can 
purchased recently was sufficient for soldering 25,000 brass 
clips on steel bars.” 





Paragraphs. 

W. N. Marttuews & Broruer, of St. Louis, Mo., are send- 
ing out some effective leaflets illustrating and describing the 
Matthews cable hangers and showing method of insulation, 
and also showing, in a similar way, the Matthews cable splic- 
ing joints. 

A. M. Woon, for the past seven years purchasing agent of 
the Wesco Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned, ef- 
fective on January 1, to accept a position as sales manager 
of the Menominee Electric Mfg. Co., of Menominee, Mich., 
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manufacturer of the well known line of Menominee fans, vac- 
uum cleaners and fractional horsepower motors. 

A.FrepD F. Moore, 200 to 218 North Third street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of insulated wire for all electrical purposes, is 
now represented in Chicago by E. P. Bartlett with headquar- 
ters at 1368 Grand avenue, Chicago. The company carries a 
complete stock in Chicago for the convenience of its customers 
and is prepared to give first-class service. 





Earnings of Citizens Telephone Co. 

According to a report which has just been made by General 
Manager C. E. Tarte of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the year ending October 31, the gross earn- 
ings show an increase of 5 per cent. over the previous year. 
Reconstruction, maintenance and operating expenses show an 
increase of 4% per cent. The increase in net earnings is 
6.3 per cent. 

The dividend disbursements decreased $29,820, due to the 
reduction in the rate from 8 to 6 per cent. Two dividend 
payments were made at the 8 per cent. rate during the year, 
and two at the 6 per cent. rate. The surplus shows a gain 
of 93.7 per cent. The tax disbursements during the year, to- 
gether with the operating expenses, amounted to $54,912, com- 
pared with $50,231 the previous year, an increase of $4,681. 
The taxes represented 6.5 per cent. of the companies’ gross 
income and 14.1 per cent. of the net income. 





Bell Absorbs Ambitious Rural Line in Colorado. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. has ab- 
sorbed the Western Slope Telephone Co., of Clifton, Colo., 
a rural company with branches extending almost to Palisade, 
where a franchise had been secured, and which had plans for 
franchises in Fruita and Grand Junction and a connecting 
line to Montrose, Delta and Garfield counties. Under the 
merger the farmers are promised a rate of $1 per month in- 
stead of $1.50 and $2 and will maintain their own lines. 





Central Union’s Flood Loss in Indiana. 

At a meeting of managers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. at Indianapolis, Ind., the information was given 
out that the company had suffered $250,000 flood loss in 
Indiana as a result of the calamity of last spring. 





Telephone Men in the A. I. E. E. 

The December issue of the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers reports that George 
A. Campbell, research engineer, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, was transferred to the grade of 
fellow at a recent meeting of the board of directors. At 
the same meeting, the following associates were elected: 
Oscar S. Bowen, telephone engineer, S. H. Couch Co., 
Boston, Mass.; MacLean Kirkwood, engineering depart- 
ment, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York; 
and Wm. H. Sands, Jr., engineering inspector, Central 
District Telephone Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Telepost in Congressional Record. 

A full account of the opposition which has been encountered 
by the Telepost recently appeared in the Congressional Record 
in the form of a letter by H. Lee Sellers, president of the 
Telepost company, addressed to Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. 
The letter was published in the Record at Mr. Owen’s request, 
in connection with his resolution to the effect that a committee 
of three senators be appointed including the chairman of the 
committee on post offices and post roads, to investigate and re- 
port upon the merits of the Telepost now in operation between 
St. Louis and Chicago as to word carrying capacity, accuracy, 
economy and general efficiency; as to its use in connection 
with the post office department; and any obstacle in the way 
of its extension, either in connection with the government or 
otherwise. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Ora Apams, of Lewistown, Ill.,. has been appointed -man- 
ager for the Central Union Telephone Co., at Pekin, III, 
succeeding Roy Morris, resigned. 

R. V. Owens, local cashier for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Lake Charles, La., has been made man- 
ager of the Jennings, La., office of the company. 

Harry T. Staus, manager of the Somerset Telephone Co., 
Somerset, Pa., has resigned. Wm. H. Rutter, the company’s 
auditor, will assume the duties of manager temporarily. 

Durr Tarcott, for the past three years connected with the 
Michigan State Telephone Co., at Bay City, Mich., has been 
appointed manager of the Flint, Mich., exchange of the com- 
pany. 

LyMANn GREENWOOD, district traffic chief for the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La., has been appointed manager of the company’s of- 
fice at Monroe, La. 

Pror. Cuas. S. Davis, head of the department of math- 
ematics at Adrian college, Adrian, Mich., president of the 
Onaway-Alpena Telephone Co., Alpena, Mich., has obtained 
leave of absence from college until next September, and will 
take charge of the affairs of the company until that time. 

F. W. Parpeg, vice-president and general manager of the 
Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a visitor at TE- 
LEPHONY’S Office recently, in company with E. Ostlund, of the 
Empresa de Telefonos Ericsson, of Mexico City, and Presi- 
dent Johansson of the Stockholm, Sweden, (parent company) 
office of the Ericsson concern. Mr. Ostlund has been in the 
thick on the Mexican trouble and had many interesting expe- 
riences to relate. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Physicians & Surgeons Telephone 
Exchange has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by 
J. M. Litchfield, W. C. Vivell and K. L. Vivell. 

St. Etmo, Itt.—The Fayette Home Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with $20,000 capital stock. J. A. Stice, 
H. H. Stice and Earl F. Stice are the incorporators. 

Burns City, Inp.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Burns City Co-operative Telephone Co., with $1,000 
capital stock. The incorporators are G. D. Crane, J. K. Sum- 
merville and A. Williams. 

Devon, Kans.—The Devon Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $4,000 capital stock by Chas. H. Larimer, O. 
E. Larimer, B. T. Commour, Ernest Johnson, and L. M. 
Byington, all of Devon. 

BetHany, Mo.—The Mutual Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock by J. A. Lilly, W. M. Foster 
and O. H. Nally. 

Fiora, Ore.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Flora Telephone Cc., Ltd., with no capital stock. The in- 
corporators are: A. L. Loocke, H. C. Davis, Ray M. Austin, 
J. W. Eddlemon, Ruskin Eddlemon, John Curry and Andy 
Forbes, all of Flora. 

Tamagua, Pa—From Wehr, Schuylkill county, it is re- 
ported that the Lizard Creek Rural Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The directors are: M. 
H. Miller, W. A. Wertman, W. S. Longacre, and J. C. Brown, 
treasurer, all of West Pa. Township, Schuylkill County. (No 
better address is given. The postoffice of Wehr is Tamaqua). 

MunrorD, TENN.—The Home Telephone Co. of Munford 
has been incorporated with $2,000 capital stock by J. G. McLain, 
J. F. Wooten, A. H. Yarbrough, S. H. Bass and C. T. Strong. 

Dayton, Wasu.—The Patit Co-operative Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with $5,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: W. C. Woodward, T. Reed, R. L. McBride, 
S. L. Walker and Chas. H. Craig, all of Dayton. 

RIcHLAND, WAsH.—The Yakima & Columbia River Telephone 
Co. has been organized, and it will probably be incorporated for 
$2,500. Officers of the company have been elected as follows: 
President, E. E. Floyd; vice-president, J. R. Gardner; secre- 
tary, Wm. Read. 

Brute, Wis.—The Waino & Oulu Telephone Association has 


been incorporated with $3,000 capital stock to do a telephone 
business in Bayfield and Douglas counties. The incorporators 
are: Henry Getto, John Pudar, Sakri Johnson, John Laht; 
Emil Hermanson, and Sakri Vionee, all of. Brule, R. F. D, 1. 


Construction. 

BLoomineGTon, Itt.—About $40,000 will be spent by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. on improvements to its plant in this 
city. 

Dusugugt, Iowa.—The Iowa Telephone Co. has improve- 
ments under way to its system in this city, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $35,000. 

Jortin, Mo.—The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. wij} 
spend about $25,000 in extending the present exchange building 
in this city, and also about $35,000 for additional switchboard 
equipment. 

McALEsTER, OxLA.—The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
plans the expenditure of $38,000 on improvements to its local 
exchange, which includes the stringing of 82,000 feet of aerial 
cable, doing away with open wire circuits in the business dis- 
tricts. 


Financial. 
Et Paso, I1u.—The El Paso Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
GRANTVILLE, Pa—The East Hanover Telephone Co. has filed 
amended articles of incorporation, increasing its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Elections. 

Dixon, Itt.—At a meeting of the directors of the Dixon 
Home Telephone Co. officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, J. C. Flowers, Joliet; vice-president, , 
E. N. Howell, Dixon; treasurer, W. C. Durkes, Dixon; secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, C. B. Cheadle, Joliet; manager, 
Louis A. Pitcher, Dixon. 

Hastincs, lowa.—The Hastings Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following directors 
and officers for the ensuing year: S. B. Hutchings, G. S. Pur- 
cell and Fred Martin, directors; Geo. Shaw, president; J. F. 
Martin, vice-president; Fred Priest, secretary; R. S. McDon- 
ough, treasurer. S. B. Hutchings was chosen manager. 

WAKEFIELD, Nes.—At the annual meeting of the Coon Val- 
ley Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Wm. Harrison; vice- 
president, Wm. Gorman; secretary, Harvey E. Frey; treasurer, 
Richard Ulecht; directors, Frank Long and Fred Kay. 

Bancor, Pa—The annual meeting of the Blue Mountain 
Telephone Co. was held recently, at which the following board 
of directors was elected: David Stoddard, Oliver Labar, Al- 
bert Strunk, B. W. Ribble, E. P. Buzzard, W. H. Lindeman, 
W. R. Jordan and S. W. Christine, of Bangor; W. H. Oyer, 
W. M. Whitney, J. H. Jackson, V. H. Jackson and C. E. Coun- 
cell, of Pen Argyl; Dr. B. F. Dilliard, East Bangor, and J. J. 
Delp, of Windgap. The directors organized by electing David 
Stoddard, president; Albert Strunk, vice-president; W. M. 
Whitney, secretary; Oliver Labar, treasurer; J. M. R. Long, 
attorney, and C. H. Klauder, general manager. 

Wome sporF, Pa.—The Rehresburg & Womelsdorf Telephone 
Co. has sold out its holdings to the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 


Underground. 

Vatposta, GA.—The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has made appropriations for laying about 6,000 feet of 
underground cable and also for the construction of a new 
four-story exchange building in this town. 

Hemiocx, Micu.—In order to take care of the rapid growth 
of the telephone traffic in this city, the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. is planning to spend $100,000 on improvements to 
its local exchange, including the placing of wires underground 
in several of the main streets. 

La Satie, Itt.—The city council has passed an ordinance 
requiring the Central Union Telephone Co. to place its wires 
in the downtown district underground. 
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